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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


There is to be an anti-Home Rule demonstration on 
Saturday, 23 September, at Belfast. This, of course, 
is by way of counterblast to the great Liberal campaign 
for the education of England in Home Rule ways. This 
great effort of the National Liberal Federation and the 
Nationalist something or other has been much trum- 
peted by men evidently innocent of the irony of 
their position. The object of the Parliament Act is 
to get Home Rule and other Bills through without con- 
sulting the people. Then why this prodigious effort to 
teach the people? Then we have been told over and 
over again by Mr. Churchill and other Liberal magnates 
that the people have already voted for Home Rule. Then 
again, why all this hullabaloo to convert them? Of 
course the Government know the majority of the elec- 
torate do not want Home Rule and they are afraid of 
the rift between House of Commons and country becom- 


ing apparent. 


There is much significance in the choice of speakers 
for the anti-Home Rule meeting on the 23rd. Sir 
Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith are notoriously 
men who mean business. They are greatly regarded be- 


cause they use great powers of speech not to evade action 


but to compel it. Speech with these two public men 
is always toan end; it is never an end in itself. English 
Toryism and Irish Unionism mean to fight Home Rule 
gloves off. Accordingly for protagonists we have men 
who neither temporise nor opportunise. They showed 
of what stuff they were when they stood out with 
Lord Halsbury against the Parliament Bill. Before 
they have finished with them, those who invented the 
name ‘‘ Die-hards’’ for Lord Halsbury’s band will 
grow very tired of the jest: they will find it too true 
to be funny. ' 


The Government being well through the strike—in 
the opinion, at any rate, of its noisier members—Mr. 
mf George thinks it safe to be again himself. He 

has had a bad fright ; and we have seen him soothing 
the wicked passions of the people, rebuking Mr. Hardie, 
preaching moderation and compromise. The trouble 
past, so far as the Government is concerned, Mr. 
George returns to the more natural style. Character- 
istically he speaks at the founding of a Baptist chapel, 
sprinkling his address with scripture. Ananias, he 
reminds us, was a rich man, and there are many of his 
type to-day. There are also many ‘‘ who toil not neither 
do they spin, yet have a superabundance ”’ 


Does anyone suggest that this kind of talk sets “‘ class 
against class’’? Mr. George dismisses the charge 
amid cheers and laughter as ‘‘ the parrot-screech -of 
every barren scribbler who does not possess enough 
imagination even to invent a new phrase of invective ”’ 
This contempt of a master for the less gifted is un- 
generous. In the same breath in which Mr. George 
appeals to his Christian Baptists to ‘‘ search out the 
cause ’’ of the recent troubles, he says: ‘‘ We have 
members of Christian Churches, men who are well off 
and never missed a delicacy, yet are angry when an effort 
is made by any class of the population to ameliorate 
its condition.’’ This is fustian. 


Nothing could better prove the emptiness of the 
extreme Radical talk about the soldiers than the meeting 
of last Saturday in Trafalgar Square. ‘‘ This meeting 
of London citizens ’’ was scarce a thousand strong—a 
few fanatics, and a few idlers. The cry against the 
soldiers is more unpopular than ever since the strike. 
It is easy to move indignation on their behalf, as, for 
instance, in Birmingham, where they were disgracefully 
housed and provided for. To move people against them 
is beyond Mr. Lansbury and Mr. Tillett ; for people will 
not listen. The meeting made up for its size by its 
vehemence. Mr. Lansbury had a wonderful argument 
of the simple silly sort which goes down so well at these 
meetings. ‘‘ All the property that had been destroyed 
was not worth a single life in the community.’’ This 
kind of argument can be beautifully stretched to meet 
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almost any occasion. Thus we may say that human 
happiness is of far greater value than all the property 
in the world, implying that thieves and robbers should 
on no account be corrected, because it hurts them. 


One thing, at least, is in favour of these wilder men ; 
they are not taken in by Mr. Lloyd George or by any 
of the professional democrats of the Radical party. For 
plain speaking of Mr. George it would be difficult to 
match Mr. Tillett. ‘‘ Had citizens been killed by order 
of the Tories, Lloyd George would have shed tears of 
blood, and said prayers in Welsh. . . Lloyd 
George would go down to Wales and snivel, whine, and 
weep, and say he could not help it.’’ It seems it takes 
a Socialist to know a Radical. 


The jury at the Llanelly inquest would better have 
been content with a simple verdict of justifiable homicide. 
The rider to the verdict was impertinent. It was 
shameful, though perhaps it was necessary, that an 
officer who behaved at Llanelly as Major Stuart behaved, 
should be compelled to submit himself to answer ques- 
tions before Tom, Dick, and Harry, not put with any 
too much civility. Had the coroner been moved to 
attach a rider to the verdict, it would better have passed. 
It is bad enough when a Judge of the High Court 
indulges, in irrelevant comment; in a coroner’s jury 
it is intolerable. One does not go to one’s greengrocer 
for opinions on a matter of public policy. 
Llanelly was not only impudent ; their rider, as might be 
expected, was singularly inept. What were the ‘** other 
means than the order to fire’’ which Major Stuart in 
their opinion should have adopted ? 


The Railway Commission has taken a good deal of 
evidence from the men’s representatives. Very nasty 
things have been said about the Conciliation Boards. 
There has been delay in setting them up and more delay 
in bringing grievances before them. Their terms of 
reference, restricted as they are to wages and hours, 
are too narrow. The companies manipulate the awards 
to suit their convenience and the men cannot protest 
for fear of dismissal. Apart from these points, the wit- 
nesses agreed in deploring the exclusion of the Unions. 
The familiar arguments were employed. The men had 
not the leisure to get up their case ; they had no general 
knowledge of railway practice outside their own com- 
panies ; and they dared not put their points too vigor- 
ously. Further, the representatives who met on the 
Conciliation Boards were the very men who had failed 
to agree in the preliminary negotiations; and finally 
the Unions, being unable to handle the cases which they 
had helped to get up, tended to lose control over their 
own followers. Altogether Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme 
has been in the wars. The men dislike it, and it is part 
of their case that the companies dislike it. It seems to 
have served no purpose beyond taking its author to the 
Exchequer. 


What alternative scheme is possible? In spite of the 
unpleasant experiences of the past three years, the men 
still proclaim their belief in conciliation. Unfortunately 
the witnesses are not unanimous as to the proper mech- 
anism of conciliation. All but two of them would re- 
place the present system of sectional and central boards 
for each company by a single general board per com- 
pany, with a national board as a court of appeal. But 
the two exceptions are important. Mr. Fox, who spoke 
for the engine-drivers, believes in sectional methods. 
He would have disputes settled by a body for the particu- 
lar purpose, consisting of representatives of the grade 
of men concerned with their Union officials and repre- 
sentatives of the company, with appeal to a special tri- 
bunal of five. Mr. Lowth, the shopmen’s spokesman, 
proposed a simpler scheme on similar lines. The men’s 


leaders are thus unable to choose between the old idea 
of collective bargaining between representatives of the 
disputants only, and the new idea of ultimate settle- 
ment by some wider, and, if need be, altogether external 
authority. 


The jury at’ 


The question was thus raised, what guarantee is there 
that the men will abide by the settlement. The point 
was naturally made that the Unions would be better 
able to enforce respect for an award if they had them- 
selves been concerned in it. All the witnesses agreed 
that the Unions should not grant strike pay to men who 
came out against terms which the Unions had accepted. 
In regard to intimidation, however, they were less ex- 
plicit. But suppose that the Union officials could not 
agree to the terms proposed, were their men then to be 
bound by an arbitrator’s decision? Was the matter 
even to go to arbitration at all? Some of the most 
logical of the witnesses boldly answered no. If the men 
could not settle a dispute themselves, they would not be 
bound by a settlement effected over their heads, and 
there was nothing for it but a strike. The trouble is 
that a strike is the very thing which the public cannot 
and will not tolerate. That is why the Commission must 
devise a method of settlement which wiil be effective. 
Otherwise anarchy will be upon us. 


The aftermath of strikes always brings reinstatement 
troubles. Reinstated men haye the same grievance as 
army officers who have been prisoners of war. They are 
back where they were, but their juniors have got ahead 
of them. This point has caused much trouble on the 
Great Eastern. Among the strikers were certain fire- 
men who were acting as drivers. Other firemen who 
did not strike were promoted to take their place, and 
the strikers, when reinstated, found themselves mere 
firemen again, and not acting drivers. The company 
took the view that as the men were again receiving 
their former wages they had nothing to complain about. 
The men held that as they had lost seniority, they were 
not really back in their old positions. On Wednesday 
night things looked black, and there was talk of another 
strike. But the Board of Trade took the matter up, 
and in the end the Great Eastern agreed to adopt the 
procedure of the other companies, a concession accepted 
by the men. The Commission can thus go quietly on 
with its work. 


Mr. Churchill, disowning ‘the convict shepherd, has 
found a new protégé: this time a lunatic. We cannot 
pretend to know why Mr. Churchill took upon himself 
to permit the release of the man from Banstead. The 
man was imbecile and dangerous. Apparently he was 
not released against the express wishes and clear 
warning of the medical superintendent, but what did 
happen it is hard to say. Happily, no murder was 
done (the lunatic had expressly threatened murder) ; and 
the man is, apparently, once more safe in Banstead— 
always provided that Mr. Churchill will leave him 
there. To release a lunatic on a ‘conditional order 
that he would not molest or annoy ”’ a person he had 
actually threatened to shoot is a tall order. The shep- 
herd was a joke: this is beyond a joke. 


Mr. Harper has, at last, come into the reward of his 
‘* unconditional *’ resignation of last April. He is now 
Chief Valuer to the Board of Inland Revenue. When 
he resigned his post on the London County Council, he, 
of course, had no idea that the Government would pro- 
vide for him in this way. He resigned simply because 
the County Council snubbed him, and snubbed the 
Government in that little matter of the Departmental 
Committee. Voluntarily, he put himself out of work 
with no prospect of future provision. It is simply a 
marvellous stroke of luck that the Government should 
think of him in this instance, and be reminded of his 
heroic ** unconditional ’’ retirement. In brief, though 
to the plain man it looks as if the job were now com- 
plete, there has reaily been no job at all. It is, in fact, 
a succession of happy accidents, all of which, by the 
way, we were wonderfully able to predict four months 
ago. 


Naturally there has been a good deal of correspon- 
dence about Lord Robert Cecil and South Kensington. 
The official Conservative organisation for the ‘borough 
is excited and one cannot wonder. Sir Alfred Cripps 
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has been put up to protest for them. The Middle 
Classes Detence Society has been trying to defend itself 
and its existence through its secretary. This rather 
ludicrous body might be left out of the discussion were 
it not the occasion of Lord Robert Cecil’s appearance. 
Seriously, it would be more than unfortunate if Lord 
Robert wasted time on a candidature which could 
not succeed any more than Mr. Jebb’s could in East 
Marylebone. However, we have no doubt the whole 
business will be happily resolved by Lord Roberts 
getting a seat elsewhere. 


We seem to be once again in the grip of the spy scare. 
We admit it is not all scare, but the temperature of the 
sufferers rises and falls with the mternational unrest. 
Amateur spies, military and civilian, always try at such 
periods to earn kudos or rewards by acquiring some 
information. - We confess we might have found it difli- 
cult to take Herr Schuliz very seriously, had it not been 
that he seems to have been prepared to spend money 


very freelv. We have, therefore, the foundation of 
fact which money gives. But it is almost incredible 


that a German, astute enough to be an accredited spy 
(though that is hardly a correct term), should be willing 
to pay anything for statements like the following :— 
‘* The feeling among officers of the English Navy is 
that there is no likelihood of a war over the Morocco 
question, that the present situation is caused by news- 
papers, but in the event of such a war. which is to be 
deprecated, they look with confidence as to the result ’’. 


Any gossip at a Plymouth Club couid have told Schultz 
as much as this. Also that ‘‘ while the Navy was 
always prepared for war no special action was taking 
place’’. One witness was to have a code supplied to 
him, and to act for several ports. We have not vet had 
all the evidence, and the proceedings of Schultz cer- 
tainly seem businesslike. We are not surprised, how- 
ever, that his correspondents on the other side seemed 
reluctant to ‘*‘ part ’’ on the ground of the meagreness 
of the information received for £50. These incidents, 
however, are greatly to be deprecated, and there has 
been much unnecessary heat brought into the whole 
Morocco business principally, we feel bound to say, by 
the action of Germany and her press. We cannot 
honestly blame either our own statesmen or reputable 
papers here. 


The Morocco negotiations must beapproaching a de- 
cisive point. M. Jules Cambon returns to Berlin with 
written instructions which it is alleged he has no power 
to exceed in any event. It seems rather odd that in 
so delicate a matter the French newspapers should be 
so fully and precisely informed as to the attitude of 
their Government. However, French opinion is com- 
mendably calm, and certainly in this country there is no 
desire in any party for trouble abroad. We shall, how- 
ever, without any doubt, have to support France if she 
desires it, and is on her part ready to make reasonable 
compensation to Germany, which clearly she is—the 
alternative is too menacing. We, on our side, cannot 
allow a German establishment at Agadir, nor can 
France afford to have her influence at work in the Sus 
district. 


No doubt it is the consciousness of our influence in 
the background that causes the attack of nerves which 
seems suddenly to have assailed certain German Anglo- 
phobic journals. It is difficult to ignore the press cam- 
paign being waged against Sir Fairfax Cartwright. It 
is such brutal methods of controversy which cause the 
greater part of the anti-German rancour in other 
nations. No self-respecting diplomacy should employ 
such means or such organs as that which originally set 
this trouble going. Sir Fairfax is an accomplished 
diplomat and a worker for peace, and we happen to know 
that his efforts were greatly valued in the very 
highest quarters at Vienna in the Bosnian crisis. 
Perhaps he is too much a persona grata at Vienna to 
please Berlin. 


Mr. Asquith et Rex ejus—but does Rex come in now? 
—have an unusual amount of Bishop-making to see to. 
Oxford, Salisbury, Birmingham—vacant ‘‘ per transla- 
tionem ’’—and_ shortly Ripon. For Bishop Boyd- 
Carpenter, the doyen of the English episcopate, has 
somewhat tardily learnt the difficult virtue of resigna- 
tion. Of great personal amiability, he was long the 
caressed and petted darling of Court and fashionable 
circles, and to ‘* hear Boyd-Carpenter preach’’ was as 
much the mode as going to a polo match. Fluent and 
mellifluous to an astonishing point of perfection, he 
accomplished the tour de force of delivering the eight 
Bampton Lectures without a note before him. He is 
sometimes compared with Bossuet, Massillon or Bour- 
daloue. But there was a great deal more in those 
great Court preachers than in the English orator, of 
whose sermons hungry souls have often complained 
that the amount of Gospel in them would not have saved 
a tom-tit. He is, in fact, rather a Broad-Low Church- 
man than an Evangelical. Nor does his retirement 
deprive the Bench of any considerable amount of learn- 
ing, though certainly it loses in him a prelate of elegant 
accomplishments. People sometimes marvelled to 
think of Boyd-Carpenter and Wordsworth as episcopal 
colleagues. 


It would not be fair either to the Government or to 
the .new Bishop of Oxford to regard his translation as 
a party question. Bishop Gore is quite the most 
eminent English Bishop left, a man of striking character 
and great abilities. There is much more of the Balliol 
man and of the aristocratic Whig in him than probably 
he thinks, but it would be absurd to regard him as 
a mere ‘*‘ Liberal Bishop’’. No one has said stronger 
or more wholesome things than he against the demo- 
cratic principle or the Liberal philosophy generally. It 
was the vogue in his earlier Oxford days for earnest 
young Churchmen to be Socialistic ; but does not Her- 
bert Spencer define Socialism as ** the new Toryism’’? 
At any rate this remarkable prelate has sown his wild 
oats, both political and theological. 


It might have occurred to him in the eighties 
that for the Principal of the institution which bore 
Dr. Pusey’s name and existed to preserve his 
teaching to stretch out hands towards rationalism 
was not decent, and the anguish of the whole 
matter hastened Liddon’s death. But Bishop Gore 
has become more and more alarmed at _ the 
revolutionary lengths to which Kenotic theories are 
-arrying the new school, and recently demanded a 
synodical pronouncement against heresy. It ‘has been 
complained that he is always thinking his beliefs out 
and thinking aloud, as though there were no fixed 
deposit of faith. But at least he is much too honest to 
stick to anything he has taught the moment he has 
seen reason to doubt it. Like S. Augustine, he 
retractates ”’. 


Bishop Welldon said one or two good things about 
Oxford and Cambridge in his address on Thursday. 
‘* Cambridge had played the greater part in the thought 
and Oxford in the life of the nation.’’ This ‘‘ seems”’ 
to us, as to Bishop Welldon, as just as felicitous. And 
what a picture is this! ‘* No feature of modern life at 
Oxford or Cambridge was more pitiable than the spec- 
tacle of a married don coming into his college at a late 
hour of the evening, with his carpet-bag in his hand, 
to fulfil the statutory obligation of sleeping within the 
walls.’’ Marriage at Oxford and Cambridge has been 
twice cursed. It has destroyed the idea of a college 
and brought into being; ‘‘ society ’’ that is terrible to 
think of. The Parks; Trumpington Street; Banbury 
Road; Chesterton Road; O! Dons have their niche ; 
but dons’ wives and daughters? The niche is too small 


for them. 
In 175 years, says Sir William Ramsay, there will 


be no more coal in Britain. And let us not believe too 
easily in the romances of science. How often does one 


hear it said : when the coal is all used up, science will ' 
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find some other way to warm and light us, and drive our 
engines. The common man hears vaguely of radium 
and its stored-up energy; and anyhow faith in the 
scientists is the most comfortable way out. Sir William 
Ramsay’s address to the British Association would 
shatter this easy confidence. So far as science sees at 
present, there is nothing to replace our coal. Survey- 
ing the whole field, the best advice a scientist can give 
us is to take stock and put an end to waste. If only the 
energy in one ton of radium could be got to spend itself 
in thirty years! Science would then have solved the 
problem. " But at present science does not see its way 
to get the ton, or extract the energy; and perhaps it 
never may. 


Mr. Gordon Craig's contempt of the British theatre 
is very natural. So, too, is the wrath of Mr. Sydney 
Grundy, who finds Mr. Craig's declaration, in the 
Virgilian sense, impious. Mr. Grundy probably realises 
that he would be the first to go. Meantime, Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier sympathetically remembers Sir Hubert 
Herkomer’s *‘ market-place full of real cobble stones 
. . . areal fire that smoked, and a moon that really 
rose and set ’’. Could even Mr. David Belasco do better 
than this? 


Mr. Craig’s suggestion is sensible, but not very 
startling. It is, he thinks, discreditable that ‘* we still 
have witches suspended by wires, and actors who do not 
know how to speak the lines of Shakespeare’. What, 
indeed, is the use of a national or repertory theatre, if 
we have nothing to put into it?) Mr. Craig wants a 
synthesis of the crafts which go to the production of a 
play. The wigmakers are to work in artistic sympathy 
with stage-managers and scene-painters. We are to 
have a school for the study of all the arts and crafts of 
the theatre. This is all very well so far as it goes; 
only it fails to cover the really naked place. © Where is 
the drama ? 


There seem to be almost as many clues to the dis- 
covery of Monna Lisa as there wert some years ago 
to the whereabouts of that other fascinating lady, 
Madame Humbert, whose smile conquered Paris, and 
whose disappearance caused so much heart-burning: in 
French official circles. Except, we suppose, that the 
thief is a lunatic, it is obvious that no one can have 
stolen it with any intention of selling it. This disposes 
of all clues in which art dealers, American or otherwise, 
are mixed up, and though the picture may be held for 
ransom, as was Gainsborough’s ‘* Duchess of Devon- 
shire ”’, its return on the principle of no questions being 
asked is a far more difficult matter when a Government 
is concerned than a private owner. A suggestion has 
been made that the theft of Leonardo's masterpiece is 
an act of political vengeance. 


This ‘clue’? is perhaps not so slender as it may seem 
at first sight. It is quite conceivable that such 
reprisals may become common not only in France 
but elsewhere, in proportion as anarchy progresses. 
No doubt the French detective police is one of 
the best informed and most skilfully organised in the 
world, but it was strange how long Madame Humbert 
managed to elude their pursuit, and if they are as slow 
over the recovery of ‘‘ La Joconde’’, we shall be re- 
minded of what Balzac said of the typical Gerizan 
savant, that ‘‘ he would walk a hundred leagues in his 
— looking for a truth which all the time is smiling 
: moe the edge of the well, under the jasmin 


County cricket, which now means nothing but the 
championship, has been relieved this year by a dark 
horse or outsider, or whatever the right word is, coming 
out top. Warwickshire will have the sincere congratula- 
tions of every lover of cricket and of thousands who 
detest championship cricket. Mingled, one admits, with 
the pleasure at Warwickshire’s success is relief that 

centuries ’’ and ‘‘ tasks ’’ and ‘“ collapses ’’ will soon 


cease to trouble. 


THE HOLIDAY TASK. 


. AN you not leave politics alone? We are all 

sick of politics. Give us a little rest.’’ These 
sentiments are natural enough, and they would gene- 
rally be commendable : and we can imagine no one and 
nothing more pleased to act on them than ourselves in 
ordinary holiday time. The shutting-down of the House 
of Commons is almost as grateful to us as is the shut- 
ting-down of the West-End theatres to those who like 
good drama, or of Covent Garden to those who love 
music. But there are times when there is no holiday 
time; when work must be done, Sunday and Monday, 
holiday and working day alike. If this is holiday time, 
as it ought to be, the Unionist party has no right to 
use its holiday otherwise than as a certain very active 
people used theirs, according at least to their slower 
opponents, who complained bitterly of them that they 
worked unceasingly, and if ever they had a holiday took 
it as an occasion for doing something special, some 
extra work, for their country. Unionists cannot afford 
to rest any more than the Athenians: we have not 
earned a rest. If there is a lull in the actual fighting, 
we ought to take advantage of it to think. The last 
thing we are entitled to do is to put politics out of our 
thoughts; think about them is just what too few who 
call themselves Unionists have done. They have not 
observed the situation : they have not taken in the facts. 
Happily a certain number of the party have been moved 
by disaster to look into things for themselves. They see 
that we have lost (for the time): that we have been 
given away: that there must be a new start or the 
England they iove and the England they believe in will 
be gone past recovery. 

Most sessions have left things very much as they 
were before. The party in power has generally done 
something the other party did not like: but the party 
out of power never felt that the very existence of all 
the things they cared most for was in jeopardy. They 
might picturesquely describe this Act or that of the 
Government as blue ruin to the country; but neither 
speaker nor hearer thought of taking this literaliv. The 
fundamentals were not touched. But how is it now? 
The Crown has been compromised; the King coerced ; 
one House of Parliament put out of action, thus upset- 
ting the whole balance and theory of the Constitution ; 
the other House has in form been made all-powertul, and 
its members, rich and poor alike, have voted themselves 
salaries (or rather Liberal and Labour members have, 
who lacked courage to exclude the Unionists) ; and this 
House is really under the absolute control of the 
Government, which is thus left without any control at 
all. King, Lords, Commons and people are all reduced 
to insignificance during at any rate the life of 
this Parliament. It is quite possible to extend this 
life. in spite of the paper precaution put in the 
Parliament Act. So long as we have unqualilied 
upremacy of Parliament no Act can be finai. 
Parliament can always change itself. So now we have 
an uncontrollable Government with an open field for 
mischief. Everything Unionists have fought against 
for the last twenty years has every chance, almost 
certainty, of happening. - That nothing we want to 
happen can happen at present need not affect us much. 
It is not often an Opposition gets a Government to 
advance its plans ; though it has happened that a Govern- 
ment has got an Opposition to help it at the critical 
moment to pass its leading Bill. But these things are 
not common; they have not been common even lately. 
Destructively, things could hardly be worse from a 
Unionist point of view. The position is different, we 
will not say toto cceelo, we would rather say by the whole 
extent of the under-world, from what it has been after 
any other session. Most of the things that we regard 
as politically healthy for the country are going, and 
will go unless we turn our losses into lessons. Are 
we not right then in saying that Unionists are not en- 
titled to any holiday or respite from politics? If we are 
told that they will crack under the strain, we are not at 
a'l afraid of that. That would be a phenomenon we 
should examine very curiously. And we regard the 
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notion that they would work all the harder and more 
freshly for taking time off now much as we do the idea of 
their fighting the better on another day for running away 
on the first. When the Unionist leaders have fought 
themselves to a stand-still, till they are dead-beat, not 
by the enemy but by fatigue, when the Unionist well-to- 
do elector has once got really tired with political work, 
we shall be willing to consider the need of a holiday 
for the party. The only thing needful now is the holiday 
task. 

The great mistake has been the easy-going assump- 
tion that everything in politics was going on as before ; 
that the political contest was carried on by the same 
methods and under the same rules as of old. The 
old easy balance between parties, the give and take, 
left room for mutual courtesies and considerations, and, 
if you like, triflings. Politics really have been a game 
until now; neither side would do things to get its 
end which were against the rules. Every player would 
win his game, but not at all costs; he does not want 
to hurt his opponent. If he does, it ceases to be a 
game. Just what the present Government has done; 
it has gone in to win at any cost; it has changed sport 
into war, so all has become fair. The Unionist 
leaders have failed to perceive this, and been accord- 
ingly left. They have been using foils, not per- 
ceiving that Ministers had dropped the foils and taken 
up sharp weapons instead. We are not disputing that 
the Government have been unsportsmanlike, sharpers 
if you will, but it is not to the point to insist on it. 
Whether it is their shame or not, it has been our loss. 
We must fight the Government not with their own 
weapons—there is a limit—but we must fight them— 
that is the first thing—and we must fight in the know- 
ledge and realisation that they regard anything as fair 
that will help them to win. Shortly, gloves off, not 
gloves on. 

It is bad to be out-witted, but it is not so bad as not to 
be in earnest, and the spirit of a combatant force, which 
is mainly made by its leaders, counts for more in winning 
or losing than cleverness. We are the last to think 
that a defeated force has therefore a right to blame or 
reject its general; he may have led supremely, and yet 
have lost. Neither should we say that his being out- 
witted by the enemy, if he showed all the moral quali- 
ties required, would justify a demand for his removal. 
Certainly not. But if he has been lacking in the moral 
qualities, then he must be held to blame; he is at least 
on his trial. This is the seriousness of the cave-in to 
the Government in the Lords. It was a moral collapse. 
We hold it was also a bad calculation, but that is a 
small thing compared with the other. Can the rank and 
file be expected to believe that men are in earnest who 
act, or fail to act, in that way? Any way, multitudes of 
them do not. That kind of spirit will never win. There 
is danger of the same spirit, futile cleverness which 
is really feebleness, weakening the defence against 
Home Rule. This is the way it is put. Many would- 
be Home Rulers would vote Unionist if we gave way 
a good dealon Home Rule. The anti-Home Rule spirit 
in England is not so strong as it was because the 
new generation has no Maamtrasna in mind. Let us 
give them a kind of Home Rule and get their votes. 
The question of the merits of Home Rule is, of course, 
not considered. Put that aside. We object to this 
attitude as a fighting force. It is always, how much 
can we give away? The Government considers only, 
what can we get, what can we take? the Opposition 
considers, what can we give away? Nobody—quite 
rightly—supposes that we give way out of any gene- 
rosity ; it is put down solely to weakness. This pro- 
duces contempt for us in the enemy, and disgust and 
then indifference, ending in slackness, in our own 
people. We will venture on a lesson from history. 
If Harold, in answer to Hardrada, had begun to consider 
— much land he could safely give instead of the 
pigeon Six 7 and a little more, seeing he isa giant”’, 
lave won Stamford Brig; but he would 

é astings none the less, and would have lost 
his great name too, which he kept in spite of defeat. 


It is the work of the ‘‘ Forwards ’’ or Halsbury group 
(the name does not matter) to keep this spirit alive 
till it is the ruling spirit of the party. 


LABOUR AND ITS CLAIMS. 


LL recent strike from every point of view has led 

to so much exaggerated talk that it is most 
difficult to get a true perspective of the present labour 
situation. Labour extremists shriek themselves hoarse 
at the sight of a soldier, while citizens of routine mind 
and regular returns consign all strikers to perdition, 
with adjectives, or none according to their moral 
upbringing. In the old simple way a mean must be 
taken between the two extremes. Let us forget for 
the moment the strike, and if possible journey into 
one of those dull streets where the plain poor man lives : 
not the prosperous boilermaker, the sporting collier, or 
the well-fed artisan, but the simple ordinary labourer 
who is trying to support himself, wife, and family for a 
week on a sovereign or something less. ‘‘ He is not 
worth more’’ is the sneering answer one so frequently 
hears; it may be so; but modern industrial conditions 
have brought him into being and somehow have to 
provide for him and his. It is most difficult for the 
ordinary man to understand what it means to. be in 
daily physical want, the year round always to be 
hungry, in the winter never to be warm: yet that is 
the lot of many thousands in this country. And this 
because the wages of the poorest are miserably insuffi- 
cient to support a family. The least suggestion of a 
minimum wage is met by the orthodox economist with 
a shudder of horror, and he refers you with contempt 
to the failure of ‘‘ that sort of thing in the Middle 
Ages ’’. Whatever the economist may have to say, 
there are existent certain very startling conditions in 
the life of to-day which if not speedily dealt with may 
lead to an overturn of our present social system. 
Thousands of men are trying, honestly trying, to sup- 
port themselves and their families on a wage which 
buys less than the State considers the necessary 
minimum for paupers and criminals. Endless reams of 
paper are spoilt by the pens of people who say that 
the commodities of life are comparatively no dearer 
to-day than twenty years ago, and that the purchasing 
power of gold is relatively greater than ever. The 
true answer is to be found among the people them- 
selves, and they will tell you one and all that house 
rent has doubled, clothes are dearer, and food costs 
more. Yet the wages of the poorer-paid have remained 
practically stationary. No wonder that among this 
class a cunning agitator finds material to his hand for 
the fomenting of every labour trouble. ‘* You’’, he 
says, ‘‘can have nothing to lose’’; ‘‘ you may gain 
much ’’. This then is the seething mass ever ready 
to boil over when the labour temperature rises. Un- 
skilled and unheard, misled and fooled over and over 
again, yet their hopeless misery allows them to become 
the tool of the agitator. Let us look the situation 
square in the face. The wages these people get are 
insufficient to support them. The margin is made up 
of rates and charity, to the degradation of those 
assisted. Would it not be better to pay a living wage? 
Even from the material point of view, the saving 
in rates would be considerable. Coupled with a revised 
Poor-law system, stringent rules as to health, drastic 
treatment of confirmed criminals and loafers, and 
efficient insurance a minimum wage would do 
much to relieve the present tension in the labour 
world. The immediate effect of raising wages must 
be to increase the cost of production, and in course of 
time the increased charges are laid on the community 
generally, but with the change labour disaffection is 
largely removed. This the agitator clearly sees, for 
while using the plea of poor pay to make the men 
strike, he declares that he will be no party to increased 
railway rates to enable the companies to pay higher 
wages. Your true agitator lives on labour unrest. He 
does not wish for a settlement, as anything of the kind 
banishes his chances to a further future than ever. 
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Let the situation be applied to the present state of 
politics. Much against their will the Government have 
been obliged to castigate severely the Labour section 
in Parliament. The Labour men are now rubbing their 
eyes in pained surprise. Hitherto to get their way, a 
few threats have been sufficient. True the strike has 
frightened and bewildered them; for it was brought 
about by the extremists in spite of their advice: but 
the strikers are electors, and so the Labour members 
followed their Socialist drivers. The Government 
have for so long successfully run with the hare and 
hunted with the hounds that they hoped to scrape 
through to the end. Unfortunately for them, Govern- 
ments have to keep order. But they realised the 
unpopularity that would follow, and an amused official 
world has observed with interest Cabinet Ministers 
tumbling over one another to become arbitrators and 
conciliators—with proper paragraphs in the papers. 
Surely there never was such an opportunity for the 
Unionist party to tear this mask of humbug from the 
face of the Government. The mass of the people want 
simply to lead a peaceful, orderly life with the means 
to live decently and in a little comfort. We feel sure 
this is possible if social problems be properly handled. 
The Government are too deeply committed to wild 
schemes of Constitution-breaking to give much thought 
to real social progress, but the chance is, and the 
desire ought to be, with the Unionist party to initiate 
a thorough scheme of practical social reform. 

It must not be a mere playing with the subject, verbal 
quibblings and empty resolutions, but an inquiry deep 
down into facts aided by that close sympathy which 
only personal contact can engender. The Unionist 
social reform committee, we know, is doing good work ; 
we look for much from it. The party in general has 
been allowed to drift away from its real supporters— 
the sober, decent, family working men who care for 
their country, mind their business, and do their best 
at their job. How many Parliamentary candidates 
really get past their committees to these men? These, 
the plain quiet men of the country, are really the basis 
of our present social system: if their support goes, the 
system goes with it and anarchy follows. Things are 
not right in their life; and can be remedied. The only 
question sensible people have to ask themselves is: 
How can these difficulties be remedied? Abuse is no 
alternative. 


THE SIGNAL FOR GERMAN NAVAL ADVANCE. 


ROM time to time we have drawn attention to the 
probability of an increase in the German naval 
programme, and to the difficulty we should have 
in meeting it adequately owing to the congestion of 
building which is already producing delays in this coun- 
try. The portents were much the same as in 1900, 
1906, and 1908. Not the least important of them were 
the official denials of any contemplated increase, for 
these also were features which immediately preceded 
the earlier expansions side by side with the Government 
inspiration of the German Navy League’s crusades. In 
every case British policy was made a pretext, and the 
exact course of action was forecasted in the representa- 
tive Socialist journal ‘‘ Vorwarts ’’, which has so often 
given away the proceedings of the Kaiser’s Govern- 
ment. Only one thing was lacking to complete the 
chain of evidence as to what is to happen in 1912, and 
that was the usual speech of the Kaiser with its direct 
hint to the big navy party to go ahead. It is now 
several months since the ‘* Vorwiarts’’ announced 
that the plans were all ready for the fresh 
German increase in 1912, but that their publication 
would be delayed until after the General Election. This 
determination on the part of Germany had been con- 
siderably strengthened by the forecast of Mr. Lloyd 
George that in 1912 the British Navy Estimates would 
be decreased just as our reductions in the past were 
met by German increases. It was necessary, however, 


in view of the growth of socialism, not only to persuade 
the German electorate that England was decadent and 
unwilling to face the obligations necessary for her 


defence, but also to create a situation which would 
compel the attention of the German people to turn to 
external affairs. Hence, on the one hand, the creation 
of the Morocco situation with its long-drawn-out nego- 
tiations of over two months, and on the other hand the 
annoyance o! the German press at Mr. Lloyd George's 
subsequent speech declaring that Great Britain would 
insist on her interests being considered. A pro- 
vocative campaign has been entered upon which has 
for its single cbject the expansion of the navies of the 
Triple Alliance, and so our ambassador to Vienna is 
dragged into press attacks because Austria must be 
brought into line and fresh international incidents 
created in case the changes can no longer be rung 
on Morocco. It is necessary to clear up the real issue. 
Over and over again we have poinied out that the only 
ultimate answer to Germany can be the proclamation 
of our intention to lay down two ships for every one she 
lavs down. Then the borrowing 
immense sums in preparation for events in the winter 
of 1914-15 will be brought home to the German people. 
Let the English people remember their past. Let them 
remember the resolution with which their forefathers in 
a population of eighteen millions withstood Napoleon at 
the head of a population of sixty millions. Let them 
remember the day when a few thousand sailors by an 
inflexible blockade wore down even Napoleon so that he 
broke up his camp at Boulogne and turned aside to 
other plans of a purely military character. We have 
greater resources in the British Empire than has the 
German Empire. Have we not enough resolution to do 
as well as Germany? If with her vast army she can 
build a big navy, cannot we show Germany that it is idle 


uselessness of 


for her to compete with us at sea? 
At present over half the German shipbuilding pro- 
and all the bricks and mortar expansion of 


gramme 
by borrowed 


dockvards and canals is being paid for 
money, and the professors are energetically teaching 
the people that this money is a magnificent investment 
which will reap a harvest in the future out of the deca- 
dent British Empire. Let Mr. Lloyd Geerge follow up 
his imperialist réclame and proclaim two British keels 
to every German one. The people of this country will 
support him. An element will be introduced into the 
German General Election on which neither the Kaiser 
nor his Government has calculated. Now is the time 


to preciaim our intentions. 

What is the alternative? The situation may so alter 
to our disadvantage that the only alternative will be 
to declare war now when Germany is not ready, while 
it requires yet two vears before the Kiel Ship Canal 
can possibly be completed. We must not drift. We 
must choose. If we adopt the policy of two to one 
it will be possible to keep Germany in hand until, say 
five vears hence, Russia has recreated a Baltic fleet. 
Then Germany will cease to be able to concentrate en- 
tirely on the North Sea and the balance of power in 
Europe will be once more re-established. It is perfectly 
true that owing to the congestion of building in this 
country it is now a physical impossibility to carry out a 
policy of laying down two ships to Germany's one by 
normal economical methods if there is a fresh expansion 
of the German Navy programme, and it is more than 
likely that the Kaiser’s advisers are relying on this. 
but this is a war issue, and normal economical methods 
cannot enter into our calculations: the situation is 
altogether abnormal. We must borrow as Germany 
has borrowed, and our resources in plant for the equip- 
ment of warships must be expanded by making it worth 
the while of the great firms to help us. We pointed out 
in the past that the so-called economies would inevitably 
result in this extravagance. But if we are afraid of 
spending now, we shall commit a far worse extravagance 
still. 


A SOBERING MESSAGE. 
IR WILLIAM RAMSAY’S address at the British 
Association was a model of the scientific disserta- 
tion which attracts the educated public. With Sir 
William Ramsay we are not dupes of pseudo-science and 
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gush. He can talk to us of radium, without mixing it 
up with the immortality of the soul, or suggesting that 
it furnishes material for a re-construction of morality. 
This has not always been so with British Association 
addresses ; and we learned to distrust them. We expect 
science, however, to give us vistas ; to throw some light 
on the future, though it should only be terrestrial. Sir 
William caters for this natural curiosity; and if the 
vision is not splendid, nor exciting, with a prospect of 
progress in a series of continuous triumphs of science, 
we must take our disappointment in the scientific spirit. 

Radium still remains the latest wonder of physical 
science, and has not yet lost its curious interest for the 
public as a sort of prodigy of nature. Sir William had 
nothing more of the popularly marvellous order to say 
about it than newspaper readers already know. Nor 
had he any discovery to announce unexpected by the 
physicist. Madame Curie and other investigators have 
solved its nature so far as to have settled the original 
scientific puzzle whether or not it was to be classed 
as an element. The controversy closes with the deter- 
mination that it is. The history of this conclusion from 
the study of radium and its other radio-active con- 
geners is the only technical part of Sir W. Ramsay’s 
address. All we need say of it is that it has been deter- 
mined to be an element because it conforms to a 
chemical law by which elements range themselves on 
an atomic scale. Chemists will prophesy for you an un- 
discovered element, as an astronomer will calculate an 
eclipse, or as Adams and Leverrier anticipated Neptune. 
But the real wonder of radium is that it presents the 
phenomenon of energy in a hitherto unfamiliar aspect. 
Instead of being stable, as we used to be taught the 
elements were—once twenty-six less than now— 
radium was found to disintegrate or change into one 
or other of the elements. In this process of disintegra- 
tion it manifests enormous energy. Sir William gives 
an example in mechanical terms. If it could be hurried 
up from its present rate, the energy evolved during 
thirty years from a ton of it would propel;for this period 
a ship ef 15,000 tons, with engines of 15,000 horse- 
power, at the rate of 15 knots an hour. To dothis with 
coal would take a million and a-half tons. 

The suggestion is not that in radium there is an 
enormous force that can be utilised for the world’s work 
and, amongst other things, make the exhaustion of our 
coal supplies an indifferent contingency. , A ton of 
radium is an inconceivable quantity ; and its extraction 
only deals with almost infinitesimals; its production 
could never be more than half an ounce a year. The 
conception which this breaking up of radium and of 
quickening this process leads up to is this: the libera- 
tion by chemical or physical methods of the energy of 
the other elements hitherto considered permanent just 
as we need it for practical purposes. In that event, 
says Sir William Ramsay, ‘‘ the whole future of our 
race would be altered ’’. 

We have a very particular interest in this possibility. 
Our coalfields are our present great source of energy ; 
and Sir William, taking up the ominous speculations of 
other scientific men, declares that these coalfields will 
be exhausted, in 175 years. We need not expatiate on 
the consequences. The ordinary imagination is equal 
to drawing the outlines of national decay, famine, and 
misery. What, then, has Sir William to say of the 
possibility of tapping the universe itself for potential 
energy? Simply that it would be folly to consider 
seriously this possible source of supply. _ Nor are we to 
hope for utilising terrestrial heat, nor the tides, nor the 
direct solar heat; though the present summer might 
have encouraged the idea. All these, at the most, 
would be as nothing compared with the energy stored 
up in coal. It looks utterly improbable, too, that we 
shall ever be able to utilise the energy due to the 
revolution of the earth on her axis, or her proper motion 
round the sun. 

It rather seems as if Nature had caught us in a trap. 
Let us see if Sir William shows us a way out. A com- 
bination of four expedients is proposed. The encou- 
ragement of the study of pure science without regard 


to its practical application. Making technical educa- 
tion an imperial instead of a local question, and training 
captains of industry instead of fairly good corporals 
in our hundred inferior institutions. Half a dozen first- 
rate institutions of university rank should take their 
place. We need not follow Sir William’s criticism 
and plan for our improvement in this respect. The 
other two expedients are: legislation to lessen the 
squandering of our national resources; and the con- 
version at the pit-mouth of the energy of the fuel into 
electrical energy and distributing it where it is wanted. 
What is required for the utmost economic use of 
the coal is some invention which would enable the 
energy of coal to be converted directly into electrical 
energy; and Sir William without enthusiasm pro- 
nounces this idea ‘‘ not to be unthinkable ’’. 

This, then, is what is suggested for putting off the 
exhaustion of our coalfields, for some unfixed period 
beyond 175 years. We are to re-plan our scheme of 
higher education ; create a national policy restraining 
the use of our coal supplies in the hands of individuals ; 
and establish, as the Americans have done, a permanent 
commission, the sole object of which shall be to keep 
abreast with the diminution of the stores of natural 
energy, and to take steps to lessen its rate. The poli- 
tical, and social, and economic revolution it forebodes is 
formidable. At any rate, it is the doom of laisser-faire. 
We may note that Tariff Reform has an interesting con- 
nexion with Sir W. Ramsay’s suggestions. The ex- 
haustion of the coalfields by unnecessary supply of coal 
to foreign nations has been one of the. dangers to 
national life against which Tariff Reformers have 
sought to guard. But it is rather serious to realise 
that we must depend for saving our coal as far as can 
be done on elaborate political and social re-arrange- 
ments which would make Tariff Reform only a detail. 
The ordinary man’s natural instinct is to trust that 
something will turn up. We should have been happier 
if Sir William Ramsay had assured us that something in 
the scientific way might be reasonably expected. He is 
not encouraging. He proposes palliatives only; and 
has no dreams of science to lift us above the necessity 
of considering them. When we are asked to contem- 
plate not a winged science soaring beyond imagination 
but pedestrian, and in her stead to look for great states- 
men and great citizens, indifferent to personal interests, 
and only eager for patriotic self-sacrifice, it is rather 
humbling. 


PROVINCIAL POLITICS. 
By a WorKER. 


Be mere follower of the political drum cannot 
help being struck by the perpetual sameness 
which pervades politics in certain centres. The same 
complaints year after year, the same spirit of ‘‘ dead- 
aliveness’’, the same atrophy. ‘‘ Our should-be- 
leaders ’’ is a phrase which should never have been 
coined, but how often is it not to be heard when local 
politics are under discussion, coupled with the words 
‘* apathy ’’, ‘‘ slackness ’’, and other terms, milder or 
stronger as the case may be. This, as we are told on 
every side, is an age of democracy, yet for all that 
Radicals as well as Conservatives dearly love a lord, 
and failing him take equally kindly to a Baronet, a 
Knight, or even the lowly Squire. 

The personal touch is still of great value, and those 
who under-rate its power throw away a good weapon, 
but unfortunately it is not one that is always ready to 
hand. It gets as rusty and requires as much sharpen- 
ing, cleaning, and keeping up to date as the rest of 
the panoply of war. In some provinces this particular 
weapon is not only rusty, but practically obsolete, and 
this merely because enough care and attention has not 
been bestowed upon it. It is not enough, nowadays, to 
know which way the ‘‘ should-be-leader ’’ is going to 
vote. There, indeed, we are democratic enough, and 
rightly so—a mere knowledge of his wishes does not 
affect our performance. 

For the good working of the Conservative party it 
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is a most unfortunate thing that it should still be con- 
sidered necessary that the chairman of committee, 
the man in the chief place on the platform, should be 
in his position by birth, and not because his energy 
has placed him there. Neither, in nine cases out of ten, 
does he plant himself in the seats of the mighty. Far 
from it; the working man still thinks it right and just 
that the local magnate should lend his name and occa- 
sionally his presence. And the result is sometimes 
deplorable. This figure-head may appear once or 
twice, but he takes no real interest. He is hide-bound 
by custom and the hour of his dinner, and in good truth 
it is a bore to dine early and turn out, often for what 
he considers very little result. 


If his heart is not in the right place, if it is 
not in the work, depose your local magnate. Let the 
chief place be taken by smaller fry, in rotation. Far 


more keenness will be displayed. Competition breeds 
effort. Let us have no more ‘‘ should-be-leaders ’’. Let 
every member of the party feel that all depends upon 
his individual effort : we shall then have less grumbling, 
for in proportion as work is distributed so will more 
know the difficulties, and be less ready to criticise, for 
knowledge brings understanding, and a_ sense of 
importance brings energy. 

It appears to be farcically difficult to alter things as 
they are. Who has not been to committee meetings 
where the chairman has occupied his position for 
half a hundred years, where latterly at every meeting 
he has offered to resign? To quote an authentic in- 
stance. Before the chairman entered the committee 
room various members of the committee put their heads 
together. ‘* Poor old Snooks, he’s too old for the job; 
we want fresh blood, we must have ‘ live ’ men, above 
all a ‘live’ chairman. If he offers to resign this time, 
let us accept his resignation.’’ To this they all agreed. 
Enter Mr. Snooks: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I have served the 
cause to the best of my ability for many years. I 
feel that it is time some other man should fill my place. 
I shall be indeed sorry to cease from occupying the 
position of your Chairman, but I must ask you to ap- 
point someone in my place.’’ Amid a chorus of ‘‘ No, 
he sits down. The chief spokesman _ before 
Snooks had entered immediately springs to his feet : 
‘“Gentlemen, I propose that we vote our excellent 
friend Mr. Snooks back into the chair that he has so 
amply filled for so long a period.’’ The proposal is 
received with acclamation, and once more the committee 
continues its tedious useless course. What wonder 
that active spirits tire, and refuse a part in so feeble 
a concern ? 

But all the blame does not rest with local leaders. 
There are places where the organisation is a flourishing 
concern, the association may be thriving, the towns duly 
divided into wards with street-captains and canvassers 
appointed and working; but even then it is hard to 
maintain enthusiasm. Why ? 

Because the home-made energy is not fostered by 
the mysterious ‘‘ Powers that be’’. Veiled in their 
majesty in London—such is the picture the mere out- 
sider imagines—they are seated in state, hedged by 
clerks whose business it is to see that the edge of the 
veil is never lifted. In a room fitly appointed, well 
furnished with red-tape, and other official necessities, 
they sit; opposite on the wall hangs a map duly 
coloured : some fortunate districts are marked couleur 
de rose, for they are the successful ones, for them all 
is done that they require; others, less fortunate, are 
parti-coloured : for them there is still hope; others are 
condemned to fearful black: ‘‘ hopeless’? they are 
labelled, hopeless therefore they must remain. ~ 

No thought is apparently given to the fact that in 
large portions of such a country, probably in quarrying 
or mining districts, the population, unlike that in purely 
agricultural districts, is shifting. Such a place has 
no real traditions. But give a dog a bad name—the 
result is ever the same. The few keen Conservatives 
struggle for awhile, no assistance is given them, and 
they sink back in despair to the accustomed attitude. 
After all it is only what is expected of them. No 


speakers of any calibre are sent them; nothing is done 
to keep them to any pitch of enthusiasm. They weary 
of their local talent, they yearn for some notice to be 
taken of them by headquarters. They apply to their 
august leaders, they are answered, politely, but vaguely. 
They apply to men of note—the reply is: ‘‘ We are in 
the hands of our leaders.’ Or the answer may come 
by telegram: ‘‘ Delighted to accept, must have an 
audience of 2000."’ Or another bargains: ‘‘ If I speak 
for you my audience must be 5000, special trains must 
run from all big towns near, reporters must be present 
from leading London papers.’’ This to a district 
labelled ‘t hopeless’’. Every man has his price; that 
lesson should have been learnt long since. Few are 
great enough to risk cheapening themselves to an 
audience under 2000. It would be infra dig. The 
orator would lose caste. This is no longer the day of 
small things. Our leaders seem beyond calculating 
that small beginnings may have great endings. 
Nothing succeeds like success, and it is only the suc- 
cessful who deserve help. True, no doubt; but this is 
not the way Radicals work. Nothing is teo small for 
them to refuse it, no chance too insignificant for them 
to catch hold of. 

In military phrase no fight can be won without 
offensive action; it is necessary to do more than act 
on the defensive to gain a decisive victory. In attack 
the enemy, where strong, must be held, whilst a 
vehement onslaught is made against his weak posi- 
tions. In our political fight these strongholds of the 
Radicals are being left to weak, too weak, detachments, 
which are unable to hold them without support from 
the main body. 

What chances have we of a decisive victory whilst 
such tactics are employed ? 

To put it vulgarly, places which for the last fifteen 
years have been condemned as hopeless are left to stew 
in their own juice. No effort is made to discover 
whether things are still as they were, no helping hand 
is held out to drag them from the mire to which an evil 
fate has left them for so long. Impute good motives 
to a man, the chances are that he will live up to them; 
impute evil, and evil will result. It is the same in 
politics. 

But to return to our local shortcomings. We have 
spoken of those who occupy high places without any 
desire. What shall be said of those who consider this 
position as their due, take it as such, and yet do nothing 
to justify their tenure ? 

And there are others for whom no words seem strong 
enough. Take, for instance, those employers of labour 
who because they are employers of labour pretend that 
this precludes them from taking their rightful part in 
politics. What are politics but the affairs of the nation, 
and he who takes no part is little less than a coward. 
In private conversation he damns the other side, calls 
those who compose it all manner of names, but outside 
the shelter of his own house he will stand as meek as 
any mouse, not daring to preach any cause, be it 
Conservative or Radical, daring only to attempt to hold 
the happy mean; scorned for doing it by any man 
worthy of the name, whatever his political opinion. 

**]T do not consider it ‘consistent with my duty as 
manager of a concern to let political consideration have 
any weight with me.’’ ‘‘ I take no interest in politics ; 
politics are so sordid.’’ When will these excuses for 
doing no work for your party cease ? 


THE CITY. 


NE of the chief direct causes of the weakness of 
home rails is the absence of investment demand. 
Nearly all the orders which reach the market are selling 
orders; consequently jobbers, not wishing to be loaded 
up with stock, put prices down sharply, with the double 
purpose of giving the lowest possible prices for the 
stock that they are obliged to take and of preventing 
further sales by holders who would realise if prices 
were steadier. This condition of affairs is due to the 
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labour situation. Anxiety caused by the unrest among 
the coal-miners in Wales and in the North and on the 
Great Eastern Railway has been increased by the evi- 
dence given before the Railway Commission, which so 
far has presented only one side of the question. To 
make matters worse, it appears that there was a con- 
siderable undisclosed, or only partially disclosed, bull 
account in the deferred stocks of the Brighton, South- 
Eastern, Great Northern and Midland lines. These com- 
mitments were to a large extent hidden by the stock 
being taken off the market and pawned with the banks. 
When the margin between the loans and the price of the 
security became thin the stock was placed back on the 
market. The pawning of stock with the banks is, from 
the market point of view, an undesirable element of 
speculation in home rails. They are one of the few 
classes of speculative investment upon which the banks 
will lend money readily, and the effect is that, whereas in 
most departments of the Stock Exchange ‘dealers are 
able to estimate the extent of the bull account at each 
settlement, in home rails it is impossible to guess what 
amount of stock is being carried by the banks. It may 
happen, as at present, that large blocks are held on 
very slender margins, which are an unseen menace to 
market stability. 

It is possible, however, that the amount of forced 
selling of this description actually in progress this week 
has been exaggerated, and that the decline in prices was 
out of proportion to the sales—which leads back to 
the argument that the apathy of investors is a prime 
cause of the demoralisation. The week’s railway 
trafics were rather disappointing. Some of them show 
increases upon increases a year ago, but they do not 
indicate that any appreciable amount of the strike- 
congested traffic of the preceding week has come over 
the rails. The North-Western, for instance, which 
reported a loss of £100,000 last week, has a gain of 
only £10,000 to show this week, and the Midland’s 
gain of £7,000 follows a loss of £54,000. The only 
bull point remaining is the dividend yield, which works 
out at about 5 per cent. on several stocks, but apparently 
investors are arriving at the conclusion that home rails, 
with their attendant anxieties, ought to yield more than 
5 per cent. now. 

The publication of the annual report of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has not helped quotations much. Con- 
tinued sales, mainly from Berlin, have carried the price 
down to 234 x.d. The report is extremely satisfactory 
in every way except from the point of view of those 
who expected a bonus in the form of a new stock issue. 
There is no direct evidence in the accounts of necessity 
to appeal for fresh capital, and stockholders will now 
have to wait until 6 October, the date of the annual 
meeting, for an authoritative announcement on the sub- 
ject. Traffics are very good, the July statement giving 
a net increase of $218,000 compared with last year, 
and the rumours of crop damage by frost are not con- 
firmed. Grand Trunk securities have declined under 
liquidation of weak bull accounts, although the com- 
pany’s July revenue figures show a gain of 445,950 
in net receipts, which was quite up to market anticipa- 
tions. 

The heavy slump in Americans has invited a little 
buying in expectation of a sharp reaction, but so far 
there are no signs of intention on the part of the bank- 
ing interests in New York to support the market. It 
is understood that on this side a good many weak posi- 
tions have received special assistance and that some 
accounts still have to be liquidated. Wall Street’s views 
on the railway labour position are a little more opti- 
mistic now, and as regards trade, the Steel Trust seems 
to have more business on hand; but until the big 
interests decide to drive in the professional ** shorts ”’ 
no pronounced recovery is expected. 

The best market in the ‘‘ House ”’ this week has been 
Argentine rails. Investment money must find a channel 
somewhere, and in this section has proved attractive, 
especially in the case of Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Ordinary, on which rumour states the directors may 
declare an increased dividend. The chief incentive to 
purchasers inthis department is the optimistic discus- 


sion of the forthcoming crop season. Some bear cover- 
ing has been in progress in Mexican Rails on the 
assumption that the country is now settling down 
seriously. 

The only other bright spot is the Rubber share market, 
which has been the scene of animated dealings at im- 
proving prices | based on expanding demand for the raw 
material. It is quite within the realms of probability 
that there will be a serious revival in this department ; 
but there have been so many disappointments in the last 
twelve months that dealers are no longer able to pro- 
phesy with their former assurance. 


INSURANCE. 
AUSTRALIAN MutTuaL PRoviIpENT SOCIETY. 


Cea life offices are usually separated into 
two distinct classes—those which were founded 
in accordance with English ideals, and those which 
subsequently sprang inta existence as a consequence 
of the extraordinary expansion produced by the forcing 
methods introduced by the earlier-formed New York 
companies. Of the former class the Australian Mutual 
Provident Society, of Sydney, New South W ales, is 
the leading exponent, as it has already accumulated 
funds in excess of twenty-seven million pounds. This 
greatest of all British life assurance institutions was 
established in the year 1849, so that at the present 
time the business has existed for about sixty-two years. 
In point of age, therefore, the ‘‘A.M.P.” as it is 
termed in Australia—is still rather young, since it dates 
from about the middle of the fourth period in life assur- 
ance chronology. The success achieved by the Society 
has, however, been most remarkable. At the end of last 
year the ordinary funds amounted to 426,979,864, hav- 
ing increased by £:1,322,771 during the twelve months, 
while the inclusion of the industrial department and 
claims investment funds gave the Society a total of 
}27,078,811, without taking into account the £58,182 
reserved for possible depreciation of investments. - 

A princely income is also being raised by this 
Australian Society. The sixty-second report, quite 
recently circulated by the London office, 37 Thread- 
needle Street E.C., shows that in 1907 the total receipts 
of the ordinary department were £.3,492,095, to which 
had to be added £105,438 raised by the industrial 
department, a creation of the year 1907. In all, there- 
fore, the income from all sources approximated to 
£3,700,000, about two-thirds of the amount being 
contributed by members and policy-holders and one- 
third by the investments, on which a rate of £4 gs. 8d. 
per cent. was realised last year. What is most notice- 
able in connexion with this life office is the present 
vitality of its business, which is now growing faster 
than ever before. An examination of recent reports 
shows that in 1908 the ordinary renewal premiums. 
produced £1,868,208, the new premiums £166,640, 
and interest £1, 077,058, whereas in the accounts now 
rendered the corresponding sums are #,2,022,470 
£185,559, and 41,186,647 respectively. 

Just now, indeed, the Australian Mutual seems to be 
in particularly good form. Although the number of 
policies and the amount at risk have increased very 
largely during the last two years, there has been no in- 
crease in the sums required to meet mortality claims. Ir- 
respective of bonuses, the amount needed was £545,488 
in 1908, £574,138 in 1909, and £527,962 in 1910; and 
including bonuses it was £793,633 in 1908, £820,239 
in 1909, and £779,931 last year. Naturally the 
amounts paid in respect of endowments and endow- 
ment assurances matured show a steady rise, but, om 
the other hand, the payments to members on account 
of surrender values have remained practically 
stationary, the totals for the last three years having 
been £316, 850, £306,893, and £316,213. Interest 
rates have also been well maintained, a5 gs. 4d. per 
cent. having been realised in 1908, £4 gs. gd. per cent. 
in 1909, and £4 gs. 8d. in 1g10, and oir. Richard 
Teen, the actuary, calls pointed attention to the fact 
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that, nowithstanding the great increase which has 
oceurred in the value of new business transacted, the 
rate of expenditure in the ordinary department has 
steadily decreased. In 1908 expenses of management 
absorbed 14.05 per cent. of the premium receipts, but 
in the following year a reduction of 0.39 per cent. was 
effected, and in 1910 the rate was only 13.21 per cent., 
about 1 per cent. below the average recorded for sound 
home institutions. 

In view of such facts it is not surprising to find that 
the members do exceedingly well in the way of bonuses. 
At the recent investigation all policies issued since 
December 1902 and all annuities on lives were valued 
at 3 per cent., tables calculated at 34 per cent. being 
applied to the remainder of the business. The margin 
of unvalued interests is therefore extremely liberal, 
and this, coupled with favourable mortality and a low 
rate of expenditure, ensures the existence of a large 
surplus at the close of each year, notwithstanding the 
premiums charged by the Society are favourable at 
most ages. As a matter of fact the members obtain 
life assurance at almost cost price. Taking one year 
with another, between one-third and two-fifths of the 
total sum received in premiums is returned in the form 
of cash bonuses. Including interim payments the 
return was equal to 36.5 per cent. in 1907, 36.8 per cent. 
in 1908, 37.3 per cent. in 1909, and 38.8 per cent. in 
1g10, the last figures being the highest recorded since 
the valuation rate of interest was lowered from 4, to 
34 and 3 percent. Policy-holders who pay with-profits 
premiums cannot reasonably expect anything better than 
this; indeed they appear to have been well treated 
all along. During the sixty-two years the Society 
has existed their contributions have amounted to 
£ 45,761,226, against which £°33,258,290 has been paid 
to their representatives or themselves, and a fund of 
nearly 427,000,000 is their own property to-day. 


THE RAVENS THAT FEED US. 
By Firson Youna. 


“| ue general strike is over, and England, it is said, 
has had a shock. But has she really? — I wish 
that she had, but I hardly think the excitement of the 
past fortnight can be described as a shock. What we 
suffered was more in the nature of a slight jar to that 
almost incurable complacency with which we regard 
the physical machinery of existence. The majority of 
people have suffered nothing and have felt no kind of 
pinch. Some people, it is true, felt that when the 
supply of ice failed for a day or two they were face to 
face with the naked realities of existence, for the form 
in which the farthest ripple of this great surge of in- 
dustrial turmoil reached many a man was a lukewarm 
drink instead of a cold one. The newspapers have 
benefited by having a grave and exciting subject to 
occupy what is generally the silly season; and people 
sitting at table all over England, breaking bread and 
munching mutton chops, have read columns and columns 
about the danger to the national food supply. But to 
most Englishmen the disturbance was mental and not 
physical. Fora day or two, it is true, the train service 
was disorganised, but in a way far from disagreeable 
to the general public. For the ordinary clerk or busi- 
ness drudge such adventures as walking along the rail- 
way line, going to business by road instead of by rail, 
being late without reproach, and perhaps riding in un- 
wonted taxi-cabs, gave a holiday feeling to life; the 
general disturbance of routine and vague sense of excite- 
ment in the air must have been a veritable godsend, and 
a welcome variation of his miserable, monotonous grind ; 
and such shortcomings of transit and even of catering 
arrangements as he may have experienced had some- 
thing of the quality that is half the attraction of a picnic 
or camping-out. It was change ; it was adventure ; and 
with a faint thrill many a half-stupefied soul must have 
felt that in some vague and mysterious way he was 
being brought appreciably nearer to the heart of life. 
The idea that the actual supply of food—of bread and 


of meat, of bacon and potatoes and of things in tins— 
was threatened, or could ever come to an end, was never 
really grasped by the man in the street. It floated 
vaguely in the air; it was mentally received and (al- 
though in quite an academical way) discussed by the 
man in the street; and such phrases as “* national 
larder ’’ and *‘ food supply ’’ were momentarily added 
to the vocabulary of commonplace conversation over 
breakfast bacon and in the morning train; but the idea 
was never really grasped, taken home to the intelligence, 
and visualised in definite personal images. It is very 
hard indeed for the Englishman to imagine any such 
disaster. He lives in a country that does not produce 
its supplies, but buys them; he is not dependent on 
his garden, but on the nearest stores. The ark of 
England, floating on the high seas, is daily supplied by 
messengers from every quarter of the compass. The 
food is handed in at the window by hands invisible to 
the great company that sits at table within, eating and 
drinking, all unconscious of the miracles that are per- 
formed in their service. And so the sense of security 
grows; if one messenger falls by the way, another takes 
his place ; if one merchant fails or disobliges us, we trans- 
fer our patronage to another. Famine cannot strike 
us; we are insulated from the physical disasters of the 
globe ; we read of blights and droughts in this country 
or that, famine and pestilence that bring millions to 
starvation; but nothing ever happens to us. When 
the crops that supply us fail in one part of the world, 
what we need is always somehow obtained in another. 
We believe in our hearts that, whoever elsc goes short, 
England's belly will be full; the ravens will feed us. 
The ravens do feed us; prompt, obedient ravens, 
hurrying hither and thither on our business over all 
the world; smoky, black-plumed ravens of the high 
seas, converging upon us day and night, and perching 
on the rocky rim of our island ; sooty ravens of the land, 
that come flapping and screeching through the darkness, 
bringing food from the shore to our very doors. The 
ocean tramps and goods trains are the humble ministers 
to all the poetry and romance of our island life. The 
sorrowful, rusty tramp nosing her way through surges, 
sliding in between the pier-head lights of harbours and 
gliding out again in grey, rainy dawns, blistered by 
tropical suns, sheeted with winter ice, and always 
coming home again to England, burrowing along 
towards the Lizard or the North Foreland, or the South 
Stack or St. Abb’s Head; and the goods train, more 
unlovely still—sooty, clanking chains that go dragging 
through the land day and night, halted for an hour at 
a time by some wayside signal-box to let the lordly 
pleasure trains go by, broken up, marshalled, re-formed, 
banged about in switching-yards, and bearing, never- 
theless, the very elements and essence of our existence 
—there they are, and every one takes them for granted. 
They flutter their black wings through the night; our 
table is spread in the morning ; the ravens have fed us. 
This assumption that everything necessary for life 
goes on automatically, providentialiy, is, I think, especi- 
ally a London characteristic; and it has been London 
that has been most startled by the shock or jar that. 
recent affairs have given to the assumption that all 
fundamentals of life go on of their own accord, and will 
go on for ever. We have no invasion to remember, 
which would remind us that there is such a thing as a 
food supply, and that it can be diverted ; and, the world 
being our source of supply, ordinary people are not 
affected by the failure of supply either in this or any 
other country. Nothing short of a world failure could 
affect the decently-off person here—provided all our 
internal machinery goes on as usual. But once let that 
machinery, exquisitely adjusted as it is, be interfered 
with, and the whole balance is upset; we are promptly 
affected more than any other people in the world. A 
forty-eight hours’ strike set us talking as though 
London were near being starved out; and the repose of 
a few carriers of coal nearly upset the London water- 
supply. In short, the ravens that feed us are mortal. 
They are not miraculous creatures that darken the air 
at the bidding of a supernatural power; they can be 
shot on the wing, they can be trapped or snared, and 
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their precious burdens impounded ; they are, moreover, 
capable of caprice on their own account, and have it in 
them to go to roost in a body, head under wing, and 
bring death instead of life to us. 

This strike will have been well worth while if it 
has awakened comfortably-off people to a_ realisation 
of simple facts like this. It is almost incredible how 
ignorant, or, at any rate, how unconscious most 
people are of the machinery that feeds them. If you 
were to ask the guests at an ordinary dinner party to 
account for the presence on the table of the fish, 
birds, fruit and flowers, to describe how and whence 
they came, seven out of ten would be hopelessly at 
fault, unless the establishment happened to be on 
such a scale that all these things were produced on 
the host’s own property. From the larder to the 
stores, and from the stores to the market, is as far as 
the ordinary person’s imagination will take him. The 
realisation that all these supplies are dependent on a 
highly-organised service of trains and ships, running to 
a daily time-table far more complicated than Bradshaw, 
and therefore extremely sensitive to the human quantity 
that enters into all such machinery, is of the first import- 
ance to the Englishman who would rightly grasp the 
conditions in which he lives. The progress of a goods 
train, say, from Liverpool to London, far from being a 
sordid and unattractive thing, might, properly told, 
read like a romance, with its thousands of various com- 
modities destined for so many different places and pur- 
poses on the way; its bringing of things that are 
lacking, and taking away of things that are produced 
in superfluity, its takings-up and settings-down, its 
exchanges, its distribution of a crate of eggs to this 
place and a ton of gunpowder to that—they all have part 
in the balance of that complex internal machinery by 
which we make ourselves independent of our own seed 
fields, and dependent on those of the wide world. 

Many a man in England, not as a rule deeply con- 
cerned with the machinery of party politics, has in these 
last weeks had politics translated for him into a lan- 
guage which he cannot but find both easy and profoundly 
interesting to read. A political policy that founds itself 
on theories is sure sooner or later to be confronted with 
facts of the most ugly and dangerous kind; and the 
powerlessness of the present Government to stay the 
whirlwind they are reaping is ominous indeed. I 
wonder if those who legalised ‘* peaceful picketing ”’ 
knew that they gave into the hands of a few demagogues 
the food supply of London as a weapon to be used when 
they wanted further concessions ; or if they realised that 
in the same hands the ravens that had peacefully fed 
them might suddenly be turned into birds of prey? 

_In the Scandinavian mythology the ravens were the 
birds of destiny. The ravens that feed England are 
fateful too, and those who control them hold the 
destinies of England in their hands. 


CONCERT.” 
By Joun Pater. 

T is a modern superstition that genius wears a velvet 
coat, is three-parts mad, and is a dangerous fellow 

to be loose in Kensington. Everyone to-day is happy 
to know that Sheiley was a bad man; that Milton failed 
to be comfortably married; that Frau Wagner was not 
successful in her husband; that Beethoven was never 
at peace with his landlady. The modern brilliant man, 
Wishing to claim moral kinship with the giants of old, 
will from time to time set out to prove by writing that 
this or that great one was also of Alsatia. Shakespeare 
may no longer live the life of a prosperous burgher, 
ending comfortably with a second-best bed. Mr. Frank 
Harris finds him to be a person after the heart of Max 
Nordau. The modern artist’s view of himself has been 
clearly and pitilessly revealed in many a burning passage 
of Mr. Shaw. Mr. Shaw, who did excellent work in 
demolishing Nordau, is nevertheless almost a lyric poet 
once he is on the theme of the artistic conscience. Is 
it Mr. Tanner who rages of mother’s milk and printer's 


ink? Certainly it is Dubedat who is a monomaniac 
and a scoundrel and something of a baby. This con- 
ception of the artist most undoubtedly appeals to this 
age as the true conception. Mr. Barrie’s history of 
Thomas Sandys in two volumes is one of the most 
popular and admired works of yesterday. Contempt 
for the man who would peep and botanise in sacred 
places is out-of-date. The modern “literary artist ”’ 
does little else but peep: it is the first need of his pro- 
fession. We are all agreed to-day that the artist may 
make the most unscrupulous use of his friends and rela- 
tives ; that he may embark upon all sorts of emotional 
experiences merely to add to his literary store-room ; 
that no love and no friendship is sacred from the rage 
of his pen. He may be a liar and a craven; faithless 
and sensual; devoid of character and will. We say 
simply that he is still a child; that he is the artist-soul ; 
curious and eager; seeking to express itself and turn 
the raw product of experience into forms of beauty. He 
is not vicious: it is his divine curiosity. He is not 
weak : it is his refined sensitiveness in harsh and brutal 
circumstances. He is not cruel: it is his single-minded 
pursuit of the beautiful, making him indifferent to any 
broken hearts he may leave in his track. The minor 
eccentricities are, of course, included in the major. 
The artist may in shapeless tweeds sit proudly in the 
stalls of an evening theatre. The common nuisances of 
life are beneath him. His social code and table manners 
may be exactly as he pleases: the odder the better. 

The hero of Mr. Herman Bahr’s translated comedy at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre is a genius of this order: 
only he is German. Therefore in addition to being a 
divine and irresponsible child he is sentimental and an 
illimitable talker. And, of course, he is lovable. He is 
lovable like a child that lies about a jam tart with 
evidence of the theft and position of the stolen goods 
on its nose and mouth. If he makes off with your wife 
to a retired bungalow in the Catskill Mountains, it is 
useless to rage and follow with a whip or six-shooter. 
For he is only a child, and very lovable; and he will 
ultimately turn your wife into lovely melody for the 
enrichment of mankind. If you yourself happen to be 
the wife who has run away with him, and are feeling 
dubious and unhappy about it, it is useless to be angry 
or sorry for what you have done. For he will only be 
perplexed ; and, after storming a little on the piano, he 
will break into Schumann's Warum ”’, wistfully inter- 
rogating the heavens. If you are the wife who is left 
at home (for this hero is a married man), you do not 
scold or scream when he goes off periodically for 
inspiration to the bungalow with a lady pupil. You 
stay quietly at home to be ready with his breakfast 
when he comes back (for he is very particular about his 
breakfast), or to dress him for his next recital. He is 
only a child ; and these love adventures are necessary for 
his reputation with the public that adores him and for 
his artistic progress. 

It is a clever picture, ironically drawn, of the kind of 
genius who to-day is the pet of society and seven-and- 
seventy times forgiven. The plot of the comedy does 
not matter in the least ; and it does not therefore matter 
that the plot is old. Make everything easy for a guilty 
and eloping couple, recognise the bond between them, 
make the elopement the excuse for a re-shuffle of 
partners wherein the deserted husband and the deserted 
wife may come together ; then, as everyone knows, the 
elopement will collapse, and the legalities of partnership 
will triumphantly prevail. The position in the new 
comedy is worked cut humorously, and is not disfigured 
by any vielding of the author to the possibilities of broad 
farce inherent in the theme. There are, it is true, 
serious blemishes in ‘‘ The Concert ’’, but they have 
nothing to do with the plot, which is harmless and a 
good peg for the author’s study of a modern genius. 
The first serious blemish is in the coarseness of the 
treatment in the First Act.’ The First Act is in parts 
quite bad enough to drive away anyone in the least 
fastidious of taste. It is curious that an author whose 
touch is extremely light and happy in the later scenes 
should be guilty of the very nasty blubbering scene in 
the First Act, and of rather stupid over-emphasis in the 
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early scenes, in which our genius is discovered as the 
idol of his pupils. The deserted husband as introduced 
in this act is also extremely unconvincing. He enters 
the play far too seriously. But once the First Act is 
left behind, and the real business of our hero’s self- 
revelation begins, the comedy is happy enough. There 
is over it only a single shadow. 

The presence throughout of this shadow is the second 
serious blemish of the comedy. Perhaps it was in the 
nature of things impossible to avoid it. Accepting the 
view of the artist as portrayed in this play, it is clear 
that to turn him to comic uses is not an easy task. 
The naughty child may be an amusing spectacle ; but if 
he plays with fire, scorching and burning his playmates, 
the laugh may turn suddenly awry. ‘The author of this 
comedy is a trifle muddled in his treatment. Touching 
the position to comedy he now and then lays bare the 
seamy side, and the ugliness thwarts our laughter. 
Certainly I do not complain that the author refuses to 
shirk the physical side of his hero’s backsliding. 1 am 
glad he does not shirk it, for there is nothing more 
sickening on the modern stage than the playing in 
discreet terms with profligate ideas which results from 
the bowdlerising of our French importations. I am 
glad that in ‘‘ The Concert *’ the naked facts are unmis- 
takeably clear. Where the treatment fails is in the 
half-serious sentimental handling of the hero’s motives 
when the treatment should have rather persisted in its 
gentle mockery. Excellent was Gabor Arany’s liken- 
ing of his affaires du coeur to a game of chess. This 
idea persisted in would have presented him as laughable, 
if not lovable; certainly as a naughty child and an 
irresponsible. | But Gabor also defended himself in 
another vein, clinging to his reputation, whining as a 
child does not whine, self-pitying and abominable. This 
scene was entirely out of keeping with the main delight- 
ful mood of the play. It was the more lamentable as 
it spoiled the last act for Miss Irene Vanbrugh. One 
could not believe that even her wonderful tolerance and 
humour could forgive this speech of Gabor about his 
reputation. 

With all its faults ‘‘ The Concert ’’ is a play out of 
the common run. If Gabor is not the typical genius 
of the centuries, he is a well-observed and delicately 
drawn specimen of the artist of the modern or fidgety 
kind. With a selfishness too naive to offend us, an 
immorality too unconscious to be severely tasked, a 
lack of humour too complete to be anything but enter- 
taining, Gabor Arany was born to be the idol of every- 
one who did not know him, and the despair of everyone 
who did. And only those who despaired of him could 
ever really like him or understand. 


ART IN MUSEUMS. 
By ROWLAND STRONG. 


:* will not be disputed that one of the most important 
tasks the fulfilment of which is to be demanded 
from the directors of our art museums is to help for- 
ward the study of art. Technical art teaching, as con- 
ducted of recent years by the various official or semi- 
official organisations throughout the United Kingdom 
is now admitted to have been to all intents and pur- 
poses a failure. The student educated exclusively in 
British art schools can, it is well known, neither draw, 
design, nor paint sufficiently well when his instruction 
is over to enable him to compete successfully with the 
young French or German artist who has also beca 
trained at home. Bad as are most of the methods 
pursued at the Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts and the 
Munich Art Schools, our own are infinitely worse. 
Everybody seems to be agreed about that. Therefore 
it is all the more necessary that such training and in- 
struction as the student can obtain by independent 
efforts of his own should be as untrammelled as pos- 
sible. Obviously an intelligent and persevering use of 
the material for study afforded by our priceless national 
art collections would go far to help the youthful artist 
to acquire the right technical knowledge and to com- 


pensate him for the inefficiency or misdirection of our 
institutional professors. Left to himself what might 
he not learn by the constant ‘‘ pratique ’’ of the South 
Kensington Museum? 1 say advisedly the South Ken- 
sington Museum, for so it is and ever must be known 
throughout the civilised world in spite of the ridiculous 
new Official title which has been given to it. Why not 
on equally vain grounds have rechristened the National 
Gallery the George and Charlotte Gallery? There 
have been great changes recently at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, but the spirit which has animated 
them is manifestly bereft of the most rudimentary 
artistic sense. No better proof of this could 
be found than in the absurd practice newly adopted by 
the museum wiseacres of placing some of the finest 
statues in the collection with their backs sheer against a 
wall. It should be, one would have thought, obvious to 
the meanest intelligence that a statue worth looking at 
must be visible from all sides if it is to be of real use 
to the student or give a full meed of pleasure to the 
visitor. 

But the Director of the South Kensington Museum is 
apparently not of this opinion. Here is a_ flagrant 
example: Some years ago a public-spirited body of 
men, including several well-known experts and art 
lovers, purchased by subscription and presented to the 
South Kensington Museum a replica of Rodin’s ‘* John 
the Baptist ’’. Their laudable object in making this ex- 
pensive gift to the nation was to enable students of sculp- 
ture to know and appreciate a fine example of modern 
French plastic art which in the opinion of the artist, 
(himself looked upon by many competent judges as the 
most considerable sculptor of our time), was one of his 
best and most characteristic works. In a small way 
the acquisition of the statue was a national event. 
Whether the influence for good which it was expected 
to exercise upon the incontestably bad British sculp- 
ture of to-day is anywhere visible as yet is a question 
which I do not feel competent to answer. (Sir Thomas 
Brock still looms large in the public eve.) But, at any 
rate, it was, to begin with, treated with all due respect, 
and for some years stood in the old Central Hall in the 
respectable company of the cast of Michael Angelo’s 
colossal figure of David, and in a position from which 
it could be seen and studied from every point of view. 
Now if you were to look for it, you would, I think, have 
great difficulty in finding it. In a dimly-lit corridor lead- 
ing out of a particularly hideous hall of vast dimensions, 
chiefly given up to facades of ancient buildings, in a 
niche, if you please, with its back against the 
wall, so that only a portion of the statue can be seen, 
is M. Rodin’s masterpiece. Impossible any longer for 
the student to form any just notion of the harmony and 
balance of the proportions, or the erudition and won- 
drous_ skill of the anatomical expression. Muscles 
which have neither beginning nor end is all his portion 
now. Vox clamantis in deserto! In this desert atmo- 
sphere of the museum from which all artistic feeling 
and perception are fled, the saint, with uplifted arm, 
may well be denouncing the barbarous treatment to 
which a great work of art has been submitted, treat- 
ment which is not only a sacrilege and a blasphemy 
from the zsthetic point of view but an act of almost 
incredible stupidity. This example, moreover, is by 
no means an isolated one. Michael Angelo’s colossal 
David is also up against a wall, and can only be viewed 
from three sides. The splendid modelling of the 
shoulders and back are a closed book to the student by 
the decision—or is it merely the carelessness and in- 
difference ?—of the Director of the South Kensington 
Museum. It is true that the student can supplement 
what he is shown by purchasing photographs, or by 
undertaking the voyage to Italy, but to be reduced to 
these extremities is a heavy burden upon the slender 
purse of the average art student, and is, more- 
over, a negation of the aims with which the South Ken- 
sington Museum set out. Would he, abandoning 
Michael Angelo’s David as a hopeless proposition for 
purposes of serious study, would he revel in the incom- 
parable plastic beauty, the frozen music of that other 
Renaissance marvel, Donatello’s David? The Director 
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of the museum, or some one, at any rate, for whose 
crimes of vandalism the Director is responsible, has 
taken the fifteenth century copy of it in marble which 
formerly stood, free, in the gallery leading to the re- 
freshment rooms, and placed it with its back well up 
against a wall, in a niche. He has treated it exactly as 
he has treated Rodin’s ‘‘ John the Baptist ’’. In fact, if 
I remember rightly, the two niches are next to one 
another, or, at any rate, very close. It may be replied 
that this is not the only reproduction of Donatello’s 
great work in the museum, and of that I am aware. 
The other reproduction, which is a cast, does indeed 
stand free from the wall—(how long will it stay there ?) 
—but the student will hardly find himself in much better 
case on this account, for the cast, while formerly allowed 
to retain its natural plaster colour, was some time ago 
daubed, in imitation of the original, with a coarse coat- 
ing of bronze-coloured pigment whereby the incom- 
parable fineness of the lines has been in a great measure 
destroyed. 

It seems incredible that at this time of day one should 
be forced to remind Directors of British Art Museums 
that the criterion of good statuary is in almost every 
case the degree of its excellence all round, a fact which 
sculptors claim as proving the greater difficulty of their 
task as compared with painting; but in all fairness 
it must be said that the folly of placing statuary where 
it can only be partially seen is not peculiar to the South 
Kensington Museum. At the Tate Gallery, where the 
goldfish in a marble fountain-basin and other embellish- 
ments have properly led us to believe that the Director- 
ship was animated by less cut and dried and inartistic 
traditions than prevail at the older museums, there are 
nevertheless the fine work by Havard Thomas, entitled 
‘*Lycidas’’, and Gibson’s ‘‘ Hylas and the Water- 
nymphs ’’, which for all you can see of them might just 
as well be in the care of Mr. Cecil Smith. But perhaps 
the crowning atrocity among the many which are being 
perpetrated at South Kensington is that which has 
befallen the Raphael Cartoons lent by the King, the 
possession of which in England all Europe envies us. 
The gallery in which they hang contained until recently 
nothing that could interfere with a satisfactory view of 
them. Except for a supposed replica of Raphael’s 
Madonna and Child, the original of which is in Dresden, 
they were alone in their glory. This was as it should 
be. Covered, by unfortunate necessity, with glass, they 
faintly reflected one another it is true, but it was always 
possible to see them at various distances and from 
different angles so as to be able to appreciate their quali- 
ties. Now this is the crime that has been committed. 
All down the middle of the gallery has been set a series 
of wooden screens upon which are hung pell-mell an 
heterogeneous collection of pictures bequeathed by the 
late Mr. and Mrs. John Forster and the late Rev. 
Alexander Dyce. It includes very ugly portraits of 
Charles Dickens, of the late Earl of Lytton, and of 
Mr. John Forster himself. For their own sake these 
pictures would be better elsewhere and if hung differ- 
ently. The most interesting of them, a portrait of 
Milton of great historic value if it be genuine, (which, 
however, is much open to doubt), is hung so low that it 
is, to all intents and purposes, on the floor, and one must 
get down on one’s knees to see it. But quite apart from 
the incongruity of placing this collection, much of which 
is modern rubbish, in immediate proximity to these 
priceless relics of the Renaissance, there is the fact that 
they reflect their horribleness in the glass which covers 
the masterpieces in front of them. In addition to this, 
the visitor must thread a way in and out of the labyrinth 
of screens in order to examine the cartoons at anything 
like the proper distance from which to appreciate the 
harmony of their ensemble. I am aware that the 


presence of the low-bred intruders in this sacred fane 
is described as ‘‘a temporary arrangement pending 
structural alterations’’, but that is no valid excuse. 
Better to have temporarily placed them out of sight, to 
have lent them to some local museum, to have disposed 
of them in any reasonable way, of which there are 
dozens at the disposition of the Director, than for ever 


so short a time (and be it remembered that in museums 
it is very often the ‘‘ provisoire qui dure’’) to have 
suffered them to tarnish, as they have done, England’s 
brightest artistic treasures and to enrage the vast 
numbers of art lovers, both English and foreign, who 
from week to week come here in the spirit of pilgrims 
to worship at the master’s shrine. I must add a con- 
cluding word as to the lack of dignity which the Museum 
shows in accepting certain bequests. There is a vast 
stock of rubbish, originally the nucleus of the Educa- 
tional Library, which would fetch nothing, even 
if sold as waste-paper; but it is carefully housed 
and catalogued in the Library at quite unneces- 
sary expense. At least I am speaking of my 
last visit to that department, and if this trash has 
not yet been destroyed, it ought to be as promptly as 
possible. Then there is the Ellison Gift. It is almost 
incredible, but this gift was made on the condition that 
no portion of it should be exhibited ona Sunday Some 
of the water-colours belonging to it are hung upon 
screens in a small room off the old Central Hall. But 
among them is a water-colour by George Sidney Shep- 
herd, which does not belong to the Ellison Gift. I 
wished to look at this picture, and paid a visit to the 
Museum for this special purpose one Sunday afternoon. 
The whole screen upon which it hung was covered by 
a blind. After putting up the blind and examining the 
work, I was blandly informed by an official that the 
blind must come down again. His interference was too 
tardy to cause any real annoyance, but the reason 
he gave was that the other pictures on the screen 
belonged to the Ellison collection, and he quoted the 
conditions of the deed of gift. Thus a member of the 
public risked being put to considerable inconvenience 
and prevented from seeing a picture which never 
belonged to Mr. Ellison at all, because that eccentric 
personage had thought proper to impose conditions on 
the nation which the trustees of the Museum should 
have had the dignity to refuse. It is safe to say that 
in no other country except England would a gift, with 
such a preposterous string tied to it, have been accepted 
by the authorities. 


A MEETING. 
By R. B. CunninGHAME GRAHAM. 


T was, if I remember rightly, for it is more than 
thirty years ago, in the great stretch of forest 
between Caraguatd-Guaztii and Caballero Punta, that 
the meeting which I think brought joy at least for a 
short time to one of those concerned, took place. For 
miles the track ran through the woods, the trail worn 
deep into the red and sandy soil looked like a ribbon, 
dropped underneath the dark, metallic-foliaged trees. 
At times a great fallen log, round which the parasitic 
vegetation had wrapped itself, turned the path off, just 
as a rock diverts the current of a stream. In places 
the road, opened long ago, most likely by the Jesuits, 
ran almost in the dark, under the intertwining ceibas 
and urandeys. Again, it came out on a clearing in 
which a straw-thatched hut or two, with a scant patch 
of mandioca, an orange grove, and a thick bunch of 
plantains, marked a settlement. The fences were all 
broken, and peccaries had rooted up the crops. The 
oranges lay rotting underneath the trees, and as you 
passed along the solitary trail and came out on the 
clearings, flocks of green parrakeets took wing from 
where they had been feeding in the deserted fields, and 
troops of monkeys howled. The four years’ war had 
laid the country waste, and villages were left deserted, 
or at the best inhabited by women and by girls. In 
that long, mosquito-haunted ride, that I remember, just 
as if I had ridden it a week ago, through the old 
Jesuit missions, between the Parana and Paraguay, it 
was the rarest thing to meet a man, and rarer still to 
meet a horse. Occasionally you might come upon a 
family living alone amongst the woods, upon the edge 
of some old clearing; but if you did, they had no 
animals about the house, but fowls. 
At intervals you might chance to cross some wander 
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ing Correntino, dressed in the poncho and_ the 
bombachas of the Gaucho, journeying towards Asun- 
cion; more rarely a Brazilian on his mule; but all the 
natives were on foot, most of the horses having been 
killed in the long war. The legend was that Lopez met 
his death on the last native Paraguayan horse, a little 
roan; but be that as it may, horses were rare to find, 
and the fierce nature of the Tropics had so reconquered 
all the cultivated land that there was little grass for 
them to eat. Fields that had once borne mandioca 
were indistinguishable under a tangle of rank grass, 
dwarf palms and scrubby plants, whilst maize planta- 


tions had remained unsown, bearing but a few 
straggling plants, grown from the fallimg ears. Even 


the pathways through the woods had become impass- 
able, through the thick growth of gnarled and knotty 
lianas which, like a web of cordage, barred the way. 
Tigers abounded, and killed the few remaining horses, 
if they could catch them sleeping near the woods. Bats 
and mosquitos, with enormous ticks, combined with 
several distempers which the natives said had only 
come after the war, and when the country had begun 
to go back to the primeval forest, rendered a horse’s 
life unbearable, and made him difficult to keep. 

Those Paraguayans who had a horse cherished him 
as the apple of their eye, covering him up at night 
against the vampire bats, and bathing him at sunrise 
and at sunset to keep away ticks and mosquitos and 
a thousand other crawling and flying plagues. Even 
with these precautions there yet remained the fear of 
snakes and poisonous weeds, so that a man who 
had a horse became a slave, and passed his time 
in caring for him and ministering to his welfare and 
his health. So as I jogged, that is of course walked, 
for the forest trails were far too deeply worn into the 
soil to jog with safety, I passed long strings of women, 
dressed in their low-cut sack-like garment, embroidered 
round the neck with black embroidery. Their hair, cut 
square across the forehead and hanging down their 
backs, gave them a medieval air. All were bare- 
footed, and all smoked thick cigars, which they kept 
lighted at the torch their leader carried in her hand 
to scare the jaguars. Upon their heads they carried 
baskets full of oranges, of mandioca, and of maize. 
Sometimes they all saluted, sometimes they only smiled 
and showed their teeth, and sometimes one of them 
would say, amidst the laughter of the rest, ‘‘ we all 
want husbands’’, and added something else in 
Guarani that made a laugh run rippling down the line. 

Occasionally a crashing in the bushes near the trail 
told of the passage of a tapir, through the underwood, 
and once as I came to a little clearing a tiger lay 
stretched fiat upon a log, watching the fish in some 
dark backwater, just as a cat lies on a garden wall 
to watch the birds. Butterflies floated lazily about, 
scarce moving their broad, velvet wings, reminding 
one somehow of owls flitting across a grass ride in a 
wood, noiseless, but startling by their very quietness. 

The snakes, the humming-birds, the alligators bask- 
ing in the creeks, the whir of insects and the metallic 
croaking of the frogs, the air of being in the grip of 
an all-powerful vegetation, reduced a man travelling 
alone to nothingness, through the green solitude. One 
felt as if in all that wealth of vegetation and strange 
birds and beasts, one’s horse were the one living thing 
that was of the same nature as oneself. 

Had Balaam only heard his qss’s voice in such a 
place, it would have sounded quite familiar, and might 
have cheered him on his way. The heat which poured 
down from the sun in the few places where the track 
was open overhead, met the heat rising from the red, 
sandy soil and focussed on one’s face, drying the blood 
that the innumerable flies had drawn, into hard sticky 
flakes. After interminable hours of heat, and intervals 


of dozing from which one woke but just in time to save 
one’s balance and to remember shuddering, what would 
occur, if by mischance one fell and let the horse escape, 
alone and miles away from any human habitation, the 
urail led out upon a little clearing in the sea of woods. 
Smoke curled from a fire under some orange trees, 
between whose branches hung a cotton hammock, with 


the fringe sweeping on the ground, as it swung to and 
fro, impelled by a brown foot. 

To my astonishment my horse neighed shrilly, and 
was answered by a horse, which on first coming to the 
clearing I had overlooked. As I rode up, repeating as 
I rode, the formula, ‘* Hail blessed Virgin’’, being 
answered by the man who had been lying in the ham- 
mock, ‘‘ Without sin conceived ’’, I saw the horse was 
a red roan, fat and in good condition, and branded with 
the sign of Aries, set rather low upon the hip. The 
Paraguayan welcomed me, and bringing out two solid 
wooden chairs with cowhide seats, tilted them up 
against the wall of his mud and straw-thatched hut, and 
we sat down to talk. His clothes were simple, and yet 
adequate enough considering the place. Upon his head 
he wore a home-made hat plaited from fibre of a palm 
leaf, and round his waist a leather apron, held in place 
by two old silver coins. With the exception of hide 
sandals on his feet, and a red cloak of baize hung 
loosely on one shoulder, he was as naked as the day on 
which he first drew breath upon the earth. For all 
that, in his bearing he was dignified enough, and 
after placing a long-barrelled gun which he had 
snatched up hastily when I approached his house against 
the wall, but well within his reach, he sat down 
and motioning me to the other chair began to talk as 
a man talks who has been long alone. Where had I 
come from, and how was it that I was dressed like a 
Correntino, being as he imagined, a foreigner, perhaps 
a Spaniard, or some other ‘‘ nation’’, that spoke no 
Guarani. 

My horse, too, he did not know the brand, looked 
like a horse from the low countries down the river. I 
had better be careful of him, especially at night, or else 
the vampire bats would suck his blood. The tigers, 
too, were specially attracted to a white animal, but then 
white was such a colour for a gentleman, especially 
white with a black skin, suitable too for Paraguay, as 
a white horse is certain to swim well, and the old boat 
upon the Tebicuari had never been replaced, and I 
should have to cross in a canoe. 

‘* Tell me ’’, he said, ‘‘ what are the ‘ nations’ doing 
in Asuncion? Is there a government, and who is 
president? What, General Caballero? Ah, I remem- 
ber him, a barefoot boy, running about till Lopez took 
his pretty sister to live with him. Madama Lynch was 
not well pleased at it . but then a president is just 
like God. What he wants that he will have, be sure 
of it.’’ It seemed his wife was dead or lost during the 
war, and when I pointed to some women, one pound- 
ing maize in a tall mortar, another picking oranges, 
and a third swinging in a white cotton hammock, he 
said ‘‘ Yes, women, as you see. In these times the 
poor things have got no husbands, and Christians have 
to do their best, out of pure charity.”’ 

Much did we talk about things interesting to men in 
Paraguay, the price of cattle and the like, the increase 
of tigers in the land, whether the road was open from 
Corrientes to Asuncion, through the Estero Nembucu, 
and if the Indians in the Chaco had been at what he 
called ‘* their own ’’, now that there was no law. On 
all these points I satisfied him as far as I was able, 
striving to make such news as I had gleaned upon my 
way, exact, but palatable. 

When we had drunk a little ‘‘ maté’’, which after the 
Paraguayan country fashion was served quite cold, my 
host said, ‘‘ By this time your horse’s back must have 
got cool ; one of the girls shall take him down to bathe ”’. 

As the girl led him past the roan, both neighed, and 
my host’s horse reared and strove to break his rope. 

When in a little the girl came back leading my horse 
all dripping from his bath, the roan with a wild plunge 
snapped his hide halter, and came galloping to meet 
my white, and, circling round him, at last stood with 
his red, open nostrils close against his nose. 

The horses seemed to talk, and mine plunged and 
would certainly have broken loose had not I run to him. 
My host, who had looked on with interest, told me 
his horse had been six months without once seeing 
another of his kind. ‘‘ Let your horse loose ’’, he said. 
‘to play with him. Neither is shod, and they can do 
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no harm to one another ; let him loose, then, to play.”’ 
Placing some canes and brushwood to block the road, 
he said, ‘‘ Now they are safe; they cannot get away, 
and horses never go into the thick woods, and if they did 
they cannot possibly go far’’. 

Somewhat reluctantly I let my horse run loose, leav- 
ing his headstall with a lazo trailing on the ground, 
knowing a horse in South America, once loose, is never 
willing to be caught. 

The Paraguayan smiled, and as my horse passed by 
him, caught and undid the lazo, saying, ‘‘ 1 answer for 
him with my head, and in the galloping that they will 
make, the rope would be a danger to them; besides, 
your horse will never try to get away’’. 

For hours the horses played, leaping about like 
lambs, galloping to and fro, now rearing up and now 
coming down with their legs across each other’s 
shoulders or their backs. At nightfall we caught and 
tied them close to each other, and after feeding them 
with maize cut down bundles of green ‘‘ pindd”’, 
heaping it up before them for the night. When we 
had had our supper, which, if I remember after thirty 
years, was a rough stew of rice and charqui, which 
we ate using our long knives for spoons, we sat 
against the corner of the house, swinging our tilted 
chairs. The women brought us green cigars, and one 
of them, taking a cracked guitar, some of whose strings 
were mended up with copper wire and some with bits 
of hide, sang what is called a ‘‘ Triste ’’, as the fire- 
flies flitted through the trees. 

‘*Don Rigoberto’’, said my host (for my own 
name was unfamiliar to him, and to pronounce it with 
more ease he altered it, perhaps for euphony), ‘‘ look 
at the animals.’’ I looked, and they had finished eat- 
ing and stood with their heads resting on each other’s 
shoulders, like the advertisement of Thorley’s food for 
cattle, which I remember in my youth at railway 
stations. ‘‘ Two years ’’, he said, ‘‘ I was in prison in 
Asuncion, in the time of Lopez, not the one that José 
Diabo killed at Tacurupita, but his old father Don 
Antonio. Days passed, and weeks and years, and all 
the time I never saw a man, for they let down my 
food and water by a string. When I got out, the first 
man that I met was to me as a long-lost brother . . . I 
went and kissed him in the street. Therefore, Don 
Rigoberto, I know what my horse feels alone here in 
this ‘roza’, with not a soul of his own kind to say 
a word to him. This day has been a ‘ fiesta’ for him, 
and now let us repeat the rosary, and then to bed. . . . 
To-morrow is another day.”’ 

I fear the part I took in the repetition of 
the simple prayers was fragmentary; but at the 
break of day, or, to be accurate, about an 
hour before the dawn, I saddled up and bade my host 
good-bye. As I rode out into the dewy trail a thick 
white mist enveloped everything. It blotted out the 
lonely clearing in the first few yards. It dulled the 
shrill, high neighings of the roan, who plunged and 
reared upon his rope. Through the long, silent alleys 
of the primeval forest they sounded fainter as I rode, 
until at last they ceased, leaving their sadness still echo- 
ing after thirty—or is it five and thirty ?—vears, fixed 
in my memory. 


SOME GENTLEMEN OF FRANCE. 
AN IRISHMAN FROM THE PERIGORD. 


OUNT O’MULLIGAN represents a class which 
may still be found in many parts of France; for 

he is a descendant of one of those ‘‘ wild geese ’’ who 
followed James II. into exile and for close on a century 
fought his battles and those of the house of Stuart both 
on sea and land. James O’Mulligan earned wealth 
and fame as a privateer. His family, his descendants 
allege, had lost all their possessions, first under 
Cromwell, and then the little that had been restored to 
them by the Act of Settlement, on the violation of the 
Treaty of Limerick. He therefore did all he could to 
spoil the enemy of his house and race as a privateer in 
the service of the exiled monarch; for King James 


authorised him ‘‘to enter all the ports, harbours, 
rivers, and creeks of our own kingdom and of those of 
our enemies and of the enemies of our well-beloved 
brother and ally the most Christian king, or, being at 
sea, to take, capture, sink, burn, or otherwise destroy 
all ships and vessels with their effects, cargo and 
merchandise belonging to the people of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland’’. On James II.’s death he 
entered the service of the French monarch, but swore 
allegiance at the same time to King James III. In 
order to secure a position at Court, the right of riding. 
in the King’s carriages and of following his Majesty 
out hunting, he had to show that his ancestors 
were noble as far back as 1400. These things were 
made extremely easy for those Irishmen who came 
to France by Hawkins the Ulster King-at-Arms, who 
was always most obliging for a consideration. He 
used to supply them with all the necessary quarter- 
ings marrying their forbears to the daughters of 
their alleged neighbours, and in this case he surpassed 
himself; for when he got further back than James 
O’Mulligan’s memory carried him, he simply drew upon 
his imagination. Thus it was that he filled Ulster’s 
office with innumerable fictitious pedigrees which 
subsequent research has thoroughly demolished. 
Shane O’Mulligan succeeded his father in due course, 
and purchased an estate in the Périgord which his 
family have preserved down to the present day. He 
had entered the Lee regiment of the Irish Brigade and 
was one of those who earned the praise of Louis XV. 
at the Battle of Fontenoy, and drew from the English 
King the exclamation: ‘‘ Accursed be the laws that 
deprive me of such soldiers’’. It was this that 
enabled him to leave the army as a Count and a 
Knight of S. Louis. The second Count remained in 
the French service until the Revolution, when he with 
many of his brother officers of the Irish brigade 
entered that of King George III. Charles Edward 
had died, and Cardinal York was hardly likely to 
succeed to the throne; so that they argued there could 
be no shame in refusing to serve a Republic which had 
beheaded its King and entering that of a King who 
had made the cause of Louis XVIII. his own. This ex- 
change lasted but for a short time, as the hopes which 
the British Government had cherished of enlisting the 
native Irish in these regiments were doomed to dis- 
appointment, and they were disbanded in 1798, after 
the experiment had lasted barely four years. When 
Louis XVIII. was restored to the throne of France the 
second Count was still alive, and, though in his ninetieth 
year, able to totter to that review, where the French 
King acknowledged the loyalty of the Irish regiments 
to the houses of Stuart and Bourbon as exemplified 
in their proud motto, ‘‘ Semper et ubique fideles, 
1689-1789 ’’. Since then the O’Mulligans have re- 
mained true to the family traditions, and have been 
soldiers in each generation. The sixth Count made a 
most brilliant start and passed almost at the top of 
the list out of S. Cyr into the dragoons. Everything 
promised a magnificent career, and he rose rapidly to 
the rank of captain. With him his duty was a 
passion, and he refused to question any order that 
might be given to him. He had no politics as he con- 
sidered himself a soldier of the Republic before every- 
thing. He was a Frenchman first and foremost, and 
owed implicit obedience to the Government of his 
country. He might object to firing upon his fellow- 
countrymen when, being on strike, they set fire to their 
employers’ works; but his colonel told him to do so, 
and he thought it was his duty to obey. In the same 
way he argued that he must likewise take his orders 
from above when he was told to expel monks and 
nuns or to superintend the inventory of Church pro- 
perty. He could not agree with those who threw up 
their whole career rather than have anything to say to 
such dirty work. However admirable such principles 
might be in theory, they were absolutely inconsistent 
with the duty of a soldier, which, he argued, was not 
to reason; but to obey without question the orders he 
received from his superior officer. It might have been 
thought that such a man was an ideal soldier, and would 
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receive steady promotion. He had, however, been 
brought up in a Jesuit College, and had married a wife 
who had been educated in a convent. He and his wife 
attended mass regularly every Sunday, and had been 
seen at Church on week-days. They also associated 
during his leave with their friends and neighbours in the 
Périgord, who were, if not avowed Royalists, at least 
professing Catholics. Beyond this he had been known 
to shoot and hunt with the gentry who lived near the 
town where he was quartered. All these facts were 
duly noted and forwarded in ‘‘ fiches’’ to the autho- 
rities. Captain O’Mulligan, therefore, found his 
promotion stopped. Strangers were introduced into 
the regiment, men far younger than he was, and these 
men were promoted over his head, because, forsooth, 
they never attended church and were avowed Free- 
masons. He stood this neglect for some time, until 
he realised that he would be left to vegetate as a captain 
at the age of fifty, and he sent in his papers. 

His career has been broken just at the time when 
if he had received his due he would be in command of 
his regiment, and his wasted life is now spent amongst 
his friends and neighbours in the Périgord. His home 
is a fine place, laid out about a hundred and sixty years 
ago, in the severe, formal style affected by the followers 
of Le Nétre. The furniture of the Louis XV. chateau 
is in absolute keeping with its style; for Frenchmen 
of taste rebel against anachronisms, and the Countess 
spends a good part of the morning in arranging every 
chair and table in its appropriate fashion. Few 
strangers know much of the fascinations of the Péri- 
gord, one of the most exclusive and attractive parts of 
Southern France. Périgueux has a cathedral that has 
been modelled on that of S. Mark at Venice, and which 
is alleged to have been built by men who had worked 
at its great prototype. Les Eyzies and the Caves of 
Cro-Magan and Miremont speak of the third prehistoric 
period; whilst there is ample evidence of a Gallic and 
Roman civilisation in Périgueux, built on the site of 
Vesuna the old capital of the Petrocorii. Many of the 
chateaux are also of the greatest interest, such as 
Hautefort, which dates from the eleventh century, and 
was rebuilt in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
or Michel Montaigne, in whose tower the great 
Montaigne wrote his Essays. Périgueux itself is 
twenty-one hours from Charing Cross. The gentry live 
in that simple fashion which is so popular in rural 
France. There is but little wealth, and a man who ran 
through a fortune of a million francs was looked upon 
as a spendthrift of the first water. His neighbours ex- 
plained this easily by saying that when his wife gave 
a reception she had a hairdresser from Périgueux to 
do her hair. It is possible, however, that the funeral 
of her brother killed at the battle of Mentana, and 
attended by four archbishops, twelve bishops, and 
seventy priests, which one of the peasantry compared 
with the funeral of Gambetta, made a larger hole in the 
family fortunes. Count O’Mulligan may find some 
consolation for his lost career by mixing with his 
friendly neighbours who regard him as a martyr to his 
faith; but he, on his side, has hopes that justice will 
be done to him when promotion is once more restored 
to merit and honesty. In the meanwhile he spends his 
time motoring from chateau to chateau, attending the 
small ‘‘ chasses ’’ of the neighbourhood, where there is 
plenty of exercise but little ‘‘ gibier’’. He belongs to 
his Conseil d’arrondissement, and hopes to be returned 
to the Conseil Général of his department not as a politi- 
cian, for he denies that he has any politics, but purely 
as a local man who wants to be useful to his 
neighbours. 


IN MINIATURE. 


‘7? catch sight of the world in miniature is always 

an adventure and sometimes a disagreeable one. 
Luckily there is often a room, or a wall, or a meadow, to 
shut out the view and put a welcome boundary, but 
there are other times when the kindly near things fade, 
and nothing can be seen except a little planet spinning 


dizzily in the air. At such times, when there is no longer 
a merciful horizon, one becomes aware of the necessity 
for magnifying things, for refusing to look through the 
wrong end of a telescope. Very fortunately life itself 
is amagnifying glass. It enlarges a room into a home, 
a meadow into a playground, love into eternity, and 
shows no little things. But when the glass of life is 
dulled by neglect or the queer whim of thought the 
telescope seems immediately to be reversed. The 
horizon of the room fades into the distance, and you see 
the little spinning planet. 

Even if you go out on a search for other boundaries 
the chances are that you will fail. You come very likely 
to a crowd, and hope that here at last is something that 
is magnified, but before you can see what has merited 
so much interest, before indeed you have stood still more 
than a few seconds, there comes a man who shoulders 
his way along and cries ‘‘Pass along, please!’’ At 
once he stands at the end of a long vista as a miniature 
of the world. You see the course of all the centuries, 
the long avenue of humanity. ‘The phrase used so glibly 
by the policeman is taken from its wholesome context 
and becomes a universal threat. You can see only a 
miniature of the crowd, made up of the thousands of 
men who would like to stand still for a moment to see 
if anything big is happening—the thousands of all the 
ages who have always been looking eagerly for big 
things, but have had to move on disappointed. The 
big things may come, but there must be no waiting for 
them, no resting on the wheel of progress. You your- 
self may not see what you want to see, but your son’s 
son may. ** Pass along, please’’. And the further you 
go the more you realise that the street is not a good place 
when your room has failed you. The public speakers 
have nothing genial to say, and make no effort to 
restore to you the right end of the telescope. The 
policeman is, perhaps, the least helpful, but the omnibus 
conductor is little better. He has not all the disquiet- 
ing abruptness of his fellow-speaker, but what he says 
is usually what you are very anxious not to hear. You 
land securely on the step only to receive. the message, 
Outside only !’’ Here again you catch sight of the 
world in miniature. There is room on top, but it is 
raining, and there are stairs to climb. Rather than 
put up with so much discomfort, you jump off the step 
and let the little world go on. But it is difficult to avoid 
remembering that you have done the same thing before ; 
and the sight of the vanishing omnibus may threaten 
you into deciding that the slippery stairs will have to 
be climbed some day. Years ago, it seems, the 
thoroughfares were not so dismal. There were cheer- 
ing speakers then—men and women who cried their 
wares for sale with a rhyme or a joke or even a song. 
But now the scent of lavender and the genial cries have 
gone from the streets, and there is nothing to be heard 
except ‘‘ Pass along, please ’’, and ‘‘ Outside only !”’ 
and other harsh speeches. ‘The modern note is even 
more pronounced underground, where ‘‘ Hurry up, 
please ’’ is the order of the day. Compared with the 
rubicund conductor of the old horse omnibus, the under- 
ground man is a sinister and repelling figure, and his 
world another disturbing miniature. ‘‘ Hurry up, 
please ’’ has become the chief message to humanity. 
The world cannot wait. You must run and you must 
scramble. The conductor stands with his whistle, a 
threatening figure, always urging you on. If you delay 
you will lose the world, and the iron gates will be 
slammed in your face. Hurry up! Noone seems very 
anxious to leave the train; and here again you catch 
sight of another miniature. The conductor is still 
relentless. You have hurried on, but that is not enough. 
“Pass off quickly, please!’’ he cries, and you see 
again the long avenue of humanity hurrying along with 
their backs to the world, making way for others. 

Even an inn, far away in the genial country, is no 
refuge. When the clock is at the hour, and the climax 


of comfort has been reached, the landlord will rap 
loudly on the counter, and say mechanically, ‘‘ Time, 
gentlemen ! ”’ 
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SONNET 
ON THE PRIDE OF POETRY. 
M AN gropes obscurely Godward by the clues 
Of Law; and one must lay constraint of law 
On language, if, of all he felt and saw 
And loved in life, he would avail to excuse 
Any from forfeit, or redeem the dues 
Of death. Our pride of thought’s a fire of straw 
Unless in marshalled order without flaw 
The slight forlorn hope of the adventurous muse 


Assault the great oblivion, sworn to win 
Footing, and plant a banner upon the breach. 
So shall mortality overleap his term, 
Teaching mere vocal breath by discipline 
Of rhythmic process and manceuvre of speech 
To baulk the charnel ravage of the worm. 


J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE GREAT BETRAYAL. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
31 August 1911. 

Sir,—'‘ What ’’, asked Lord Selborne, on the eve of 
that exhibition of snobbishness, pusillanimity, and the 
:ace-course fly-flats’’’ would-be astuteness, achieved 
by certain Conservative peers on a recent unforgettable 
evening, ‘‘ what will be the effect on Unionists if peers 
who regard the Parliament Bill as a national peril 
should vote with the Government in rejecting the Lans- 
downe amendment? ’’ Having mused on that effect 
till the fire has kindled, I will venture to tell him. They 
believe themselves tragically and meanly betrayed, and 
some of them, I greatly fear, will never give a vote 
to the Unionist leaders any more. One made, one 
makes allowances. That a member of a respectable 
Covent Garden Jew family, raised to the peerage for 
his sufficient newspaper services to the Party; that 
an even newer man like the proprietor of ‘* Saucy 
Bits ’’ and other elevating periodicals, should feel as 
strongly as any lately ennobled Radical politician that 
his dearly-won reward must on no account be 
cheapened by the—gratuitous—inclusion of 200 or 500 
others in the gilded chamber was highly natural and 
intelligible. But that is not precisely a motive to com- 
mand the respect of the country and strengthen the 
sometimes drooping faith of the Unionist voter in his 
commanding officers, and we must all deeply regret that 
men who have inherited peerages or, like Lord Curzon, 
are of noble families, should have been found actively 
and conspicuously in the same galére. It was first, 
and least, imbecile in tactics. Who that lives much 
among Ministerialists but had marked the agitation 
and dismay with which the Government Front Bench 
was facing the dilemma which confronted them? Had 
we left them alone, why! on one of these horns we 
should presently and assuredly have seen them em- 
broached. But let tactics, in this post-mortem, be 
forgotten. The main question now as in statu quo is 
one of principle, and Unionist leaders who deserted 
their principles and ours do not deserve a moment's 
consideration in future. Lord Selborne knows South 
Africa. Is it not a fact that there were no bitterer or, 
as in the case of the De Wets, more formidable foes 
of England in the late war than members of those 
Dutch families who pinned their faith to England in 
1881, and were betrayed and left to the hostility and 
obloquy of their brother Boers when our Government 
retreated after Majuba? Lord Curzon and his friends 
have gone far to raise bitter and uncompromising hos- 
tility in those like myself of the Unionist rank and file 
who hitherto have looked to them as to leaders whom 
we were proud to follow. In the North of England, 
as some of us know, Unionists struggle against no 


influence so deadly as a certain deep-rooted suspicion 
in the mind of these hard-headed voters that our 
leaders—yes ! and I fear I must say more specifically 
our Leader—are imperfectly in earnest, or, as_ the 
Northern vernacular has it, ‘‘No’ but kiddin’ ’’. 
Which of us, in the face of Unionist peers scurrying 
in a panic about ‘* awful consequences ’’ from opposing 
that which they solemnly denounced, will ever have the 
heart again to seek to combat that suspicion ? 

If the cobbler should stick to his last, let the states- 
man stick to his principles. That is good morality— 
and the only tactics. I lately revisited the parish of a 
friend of mine, who went there some dozen years ago, 
as to a forlorn hope. Where dissent and agnosticism 
in the old days held the field between them I now 
beheld in amazement streams of men, as well as women, 
going to church on Sunday. Why? Oh! the rector 
(I was told) was ‘‘ a man’’. Another friend attended 
the other day when a striking presentation was made to 
this clergyman by many parishioners, including Dis- 
senters. ‘‘ In this parish ’’, said the people’s warden, 
who made the presentation in a moving speech, 
** Rector means friend’’. ‘‘ Yes ’’, said to my informant 
a leading Dissenter, the chief farmer of the district, 
‘*a friend he is. On the human side he'll meet you 
any length. But mark this! The Rector holds 
people because, in his place, he makes no concessions. 
And Englishmen like that. We like an English parson 
to be a gentleman and a Churchman. We know then 
where we are’’. 

I am, etc., 
Unionist LINESMAN. 


THE DUTY OF UNIONISTS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


34 Essex Street, Strand, London. 
30 August rgrt. 


Sir,—I have just read your article on the duty of 
Unionists in the present constitutional crisis. May I 
say that I believe there are few Unionists who wish 
to sulk in their tents, but that if all who want the 
valiant policy you so ably advocate were to intimate to 
their Associations that their votes were not available 
until our leaders were changed the effect would be so 
tremendous that the change would be effected at once? 
I for one am convinced that with our present leaders 
the party is heading and is bound to head, via apathy, 
direct for another débacle as complete as and more 
disastrous than that of 1905, and my vote is not 
available to encourage the party along that fatal path. 

_ Yours truly, 
G. E. pe SKUES. 


THE VOTE OF THE BISHOPS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


Great Thurlow, Suffolk, 

27 August IgII. 
Sir,—Mr. FitzRoy’s letter exactly expresses the 
views of a very large number of your readers in regard 
to the Great Betrayal. The majority of sound Conser- 
vatives can never forget, even if they ultimately forgive, 
the part played by the Bishops in the uprooting of the 
Constitution, and no amount of ecclesiastical casuistry 
will ever convince them that the part taken by the Epis- 
copal Bench in the attack on the House of Lords was 
either morally right or politically clever: It is true that 
the unjust steward scored a success by making friends 
with the mammon of unrighteousness, but the Bishops 
will be woefully mistaken if they think to do the same. 
Messrs. Asquith, Churchill, and George are far too 
smart to allow the Establishment to gain a reprieve even 

by the most obsequious adulation. 
Yours faithfully 
C. F. RypDER. 
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THE STATE AND THE STRIKERS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay. REVIEW. 


London, 19 August 

Sir,—As one who for twenty vears was working for 
employers for an ordinary workman’s wage, and who 
is now an employer himself, I am in a better position to 
judge impartially the points underlying the present 
deplorable industrial upheaval than those who study 
the world in the editorial chair or in the armchair in a 
political club. 1 must tell you frankly, Sir, that if your 
‘* notes’? on the strikes really represent the opinions 
and the determined attitude towards this crisis of a large 
number of influential English people, then I fear for 
England’s future. If you could feel but a little how 
exasperating to the intelligent workman (and please 
remember that the number of intelligent workmen is 
rapidly growing) is such a standpoint as yours ! It is very 
deplorable that class interests should so blind people 
to fact, to ethics, and to common justice. Surely you 
will not deny that those common working men who 
with their families form the greater part of the English 
people, whose cessation from work means starvation to 
all of us (including all the journalists in the land), have 
a right to ask for better conditions of work ; and when 
their demands are rejected have a right to strike. The 
employers, on the other hand, have equally a right to 
refuse their demands and to get such workers to work 
for them as they can procure. If the strikers should 
threaten violence it is the duty of the Government to 
step in and say *‘ Hands off !’’ but so long as no vio- 
lence is committed the Government has no right to in- 
terfere with either of the combatants. That has been a 
recognised principle up till now. But on reading your 
notes I for the first time discovered that that principle 
is old and given up. You promulgate a new principle 
viz. that where the dispute is such that it threatens the 
convenience of the general public, then the Govern- 
ment must interfere on behalf of the public. Although 
I could easily prove to you that the majority of the 
English people still hold to the grand old principle, 
I will put it aside and deal with vour new principle. I 
will grant you the soundness of the Government’s inter- 
ference on behalf of the general public, but the question 
is how? Is it to be by using the soldiers as_ strike- 
breakers, by compelling them to do the work of the 
strikers (work which the soidiers would have refused 
had they been free agents), and thus help the emplovers 
to win and the workers tolose? Or is it to be by giving 
the railway directors to understand that the Government 
cannot permit their arrogance to play havoc with the 
general public, and to ill-treat the employes, who are also 
a part of the general public? 

It is evident from your notes that vou prefer the first- 
mentioned method. But, Sir, is your method more 
Christianlike, humane, and just than the second 
method? If it be true, as some cynics have remarked, 
that Christianity, humanity and justice have become 
mere empty words, then I have nothing more to say, 
but merely to warn you against the consequences (re- 
member, Sir, that the French method which you recom- 
mend is fraught with the greatest danger to the pro- 
pertied classes in England). But I still believe that the 
Englishman’s heart has not vet turned to stone and 
that such methods as your notes advocate are merely 
the result of unbalanced thinking caused by the extra- 
ordinary events. Now let us come to facts. 

About three hundred thousand of British railway 
workers—the most conservative workers to be found 
in the whole civilised world—threw up their jobs, 
regardless of consequences to themselves and to those 
whom they love, because of certain grievances. Can 
you believe, Sir, that those grievances are trivial or 
unfounded? They ask that instead of their complaints 
being presented to the directors by some of their own 
rank and file, who are generally afraid to speak up in 
the presence of the directors, they should be represented 
by their union officials, who are not afraid of the direc- 
tors. That just, reasonable, and commonsense demand 


is refused, and in your notes you have not a word to 


say against the directors, but you want the Government 
to help the directors to defeat the workers. You do 
not say so in plain words, but that is what it amounts to. 
Permit me, Sir, to point out to you, and through you 
to all those who speak and write in the same strain, 
that vou are digging England’s grave. 

I trust, Sir, that vou will publish this letter, in order 
that your readers may be able to see the other side of 
the question. 

Yours faithfully 
Joseru Finn. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE AND THE 
TERRITORIALS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Lymington House, Four Marks, nr. Alton. 
30 August IgII. 

Sir,—In your issue fer 26 August you ask, ‘‘ Why 
has the National Service League never filled the place 
it was meant to fill? 

I have no official right to answer this question, but 
perhaps you will allow me space, as a member of the 
League, to say something about its attitude (past and 
present) towards the Territorial Army. I have still a 
letter, dated 6 December 1907, which was sent to me 
and to other Branch Hon. Secretaries with regard to 
the Territorial scheme. I will not trouble vour readers 
with the whole letter, but some extracts may be of 
interest. It begins :— 

‘**Your Branch will probably wish to know the 
attitude which, in the opinion of the President and the 
Executive Committee, should be adopted towards the 
County Associations now in process of formation under 
Mr. Haldane’s Army Scheme . . .”’ 

We were recommended ** not to stand aloof, but 
rather to assist and support these Associations as good 
in themselves, easily adaptabie to a system of universal 
training, and calculated to make that 
system rather a development of existing institutions 
than an abrupt departure from the military traditions 
to which the pecple of this country have been accus- 
tomed .’ We were warned that while *‘ realising 
the value of the machinery of the County Associations, 
the President and Executive Committee desire, in order 
to prevent misconception, to emphasise their conviction 
that no scheme based upon a purely voluntary system 
will ever provide the country with an army sufficient, in 
numbers and training, for its requirements ”’. 

As tar as I know, this letter met the views of a large 
number of those who had joined the National Service 
League as well as of many who held that the League’s 
proposals were not drastic enough, but who knew also 
the strong prejudice existing against any sort of com- 
pulsion in military training. The latter hoped that the 
County Associations would provide the framework for 
a compulsorily trained Territorial Army, while the 
educational work undertaken by the National Service 
League would prepare the people of this country to 
accept compulsion when the inevitable breakdown of the 
voluntary system should be acknowledged by those in 
authority. 

Many felt that this breakdown was acknowledged 
when Lord Esher told the House of Lords on 18 July 
1gi0 that *‘ the Government should face the fact that 
the total number of Territorial troops raised in this 
country, 275,000 men, . . . is likely to be the maxi- 
mum number you can raise under existing conditions 
and under a voluntary system ”’. 

In spite of this opinion from a man who had done 
much to help Mr. Haldane’s scheme, neither the Govern- 
ment nor the Opposition saw fit to tell the nation 
definitely that the question of compulsion must be 
seriously faced, and many who feel that the National 
Service League can yet be made a power would gladly 
see a cooling of its present warm support of the Terri- 
torial Army. But the League is in a difficult position. 
There are those who accuse it of working against the 
Territorials and of belittling their patriotism ; there are 
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those who, like the Saturpay Review, say that it 
*‘ bolsters up this sham ’’; there are those who support 
it on military grounds, and others who support it on 
civic and disciplinary grounds; and, greatest difficulty 
of all, it is worked on non-party lines and watched 
jealously to catch any signs of party influence. 

I think most League members wish to uphold our 
President and Executive, but we feel also that the atti- 
tude of reserved sympathy with which we greeted the 
Territorial Force in 1907 is wearing somewhat thread- 
bare, and that the education of the people is sufficiently 
far advanced for a stronger programme of ‘* aims and 
objects ’’ to be announced. We know, however, that 
if the League tells of the insufficiency and inefficiency of 
the Territorial Army it is accused of deriding a patriotic 
body of men. We recognise the patriotism of those 
officers and men who joined the force and who have 
done their best to make it efficient; but is it not time 
now for those Territorials who in their private life make 
no secret of their belief that the voluntary system is 
played out to tell the nation that this is the case? It 
will be useless for them to resign in twos and threes— 
but large numbers might resign their commissions at 
the same time, stating as a reason for so doing that they 
decline any longer to be party to the deception of the 
nation. We know there are some who honestly believe 
that the Territorial Army may become all that Lord 
Haldane’s fancy painted it. But these are in the 
minority, and meanwhile those who do not believe it 
and who remain in the forcee—even though from most 
worthy and patriotic motives—are really the peopie who 
**bolster up this sham ”’. 

I am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


A. J. Linpsay. 


PORTUGUESE ** REPUBLICAN ENTHUSIASM ”. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Brussels, August 1911. 

Sir,—In confirmation of Father Zulueta’s dreadful 
account of the ill-treatment of the nuns by the Portu- 
guese authorities, 1 would like to say that, when recently 
at La Panne, a Belgian watering-place near Dunkerque, 
I was brought into contact with several Portuguese 
nuns, who had taken refuge in Belgium. One of these 
ladies, a young woman not more than thirty vears of age, 
was actually dragged by a soldier through the streets of 
Lisbon by the hair of her head. When she was rescued 
from this brute she was seized with a trembling fit, 
from which, a year or more afterwards, she had not 
recovered. Some of her hair was actually torn off her 
head, and so great was her pain and terror that even 
now she is not able to use her hands or feet; they 
shake so terribly. Senhor Machado, who, according to 
Father Zulueta, approves of such horrors by attending 
their execution, in a recent interview published in the 
‘* Nineteenth Century ’’, admits that the Portuguese 
Republic is incompatible with Christianity, which it 
hates. ‘‘ The Republic is not only the enemy of re- 
ligious congregations, but the enemy of Christianity.”’ 
‘* We Republicans ’’, he adds, ‘* have left far behind 
us all these superstitions ; we recognise no religion save 
the religion of a moral conscience and of the duty of 
man towards his fellows without hope of recompense.’’ 
Apparently, according to Senhor Machado, it is the 
‘* duty of man”? to ill-treat nuns, and to drag them 
through the streets by the hair of their heads ! 

Frankly, the Portuguese Republic seems more worthy 
of Timbuctoo or the capital of some cannibal country 
than of that hitherto peaceful and pleasant place of 
residence, Portugal. 

Yours truly, 
A Protestant Lapy. 


REVIEWS. 
AN AUSTRIAN LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


“Napoleon I.: a Biography.” By August Fournier. 
Translated by Annie Elizabeth Adams; with an 
Introduction by H. A. L. Fisher. London: 
Longmans. 1911. 2ls. 


HEN the first edition of Fournier's ‘* Biography 
of Napoleon *’ made its appearance in three small 
volumes many years ago, Lord Acton said that it was 
the best account of the great emperor which had up to 
that time been given to the world, and steps were taken 
by Mr. Oscar Browning to have it translated and 
permission obtained for that purpose. The enlarged 
edition which now makes its appearance in an English, 
or what rather seems to be an American, translation is 
practically a new work. We must be grateful to the 
publisher for having placed in our hands a history of 
Napoleon of moderate size, at once scientific and read- 
able, and not violently hostile to its hero. At the same 
time we may doubt whether the new work is as good 
as the old. The so-called introduction by Mr. Fisher, 
probably the most competent Napoleonic scholar now 
living in England, consists of twenty-one lines and 
less than two hundred words, and tells us nothing about 
the new edition, or Miss Adams, its translator. She is 
probably an excellent German scholar, but has a very 
imperfect knowledge of the subject with which her book 
is concerned. She calls both Mombello (which she 
spells Montebello) and Hougoumont (which she spells 
Hugomont) castles, one béing a country house and the 
other a farm. She talks about the ‘‘ garden’’ of Belle 
Alliance, why no one can tell. She allows startling 
errors in the text to pass without remark or correction, 
and she makes Fournier's involved and obscured narra- 
tives of campaigns and diplomatic duels still more 
involved and still less intelligible by her rendering of 
them. 
The book itself is difficult to criticise. Fournier is 
a man of immense learning, as his copious _biblio- 
graphies (perhaps the most valuable part of his work) 
show, and he rises occasionally to the level of the 
subject, and becomes conscious that he is writing the 
history of one of the greatest men that ever lived. But 
he has two great defects. In the first place he is an 
Austrian, and he attempts to defend the policy of Austria 
when it is absolutely indefensible, and forms distorted 
views of events for the purpose. Secondly, he never 
loses an opportunity, especially in the earlier part of 
the narrative, of imputing bad motives to Napoleon 
and suggesting that his career can be best explained by 
a double dose of original sin in himself directed by a 
diabolical ingenuity of evil. He places implicit reliance 
in Bourrienne, whose so-called memoirs were not written 
by him and have long ceased to be used by conscientious 
historians, and on Madame de Rémusat, a jealous and 
vindictive woman who, when the memoirs which she 
had originally written had been destroyed, recast them 
from her recollections, instinct with personal bitterness 
and prejudice. If it is desirable to make a point against 
Napoleon, casual expressions of Mallet du Pan or 
Madame de Staél are used for the occasion. It is 
therefore useless to look to these volumes for what is 
so much wanted—an account of Napoleon’s actions, 
written from his own point of view, with an effort to 
discover what his real motives and objects were, and a 
determination not to suggest an evil purpose where it 
is possible to explain a circumstance by wise and far- 
seeing statesmanship. To rest the critical points of 
Napoleon’s career on a supposed basis of greed, vanity, 
and culpable ambition, coupled with absolute unscru- 
pulousness and reckless mendacity, is to give away the 
whole problem, to neglect the first duty of an historian, 
and to apply to him a method which we should never 
dream of applying to his august compeers, Cesar, 
Alexander, or Charles the Great. It is a safe guide 
in these cases never to attribute a bad motive to an 
action so long as it is possible to find a good one. Four- 
nier has apparently never visited the scenes of the 
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events which he narrates and has probably been little 
conversant with affairs of public importance. His 
work, therefore, is rather that of a scholar than of a 
statesman, he laboriously pieces together knowledge 
derived from different sources without giving them the 
life and reality which would arise from experience and 
insight. In spite of the many excellences of this work 
the real life of Napoleon has yet to be written. 

Let us examine as a specimen one paragraph of this 
narrative not connected with any great political event. 
We are told that ‘‘ at the Castle of Montebello, near 
Milan, Napoleon held a Court like a prince, and re- 
ceived Ambassadors from Austria, Naples and Pied- 
mont’ The ‘* Castle’? of Mombello—it is never 
called Montebello—is a simple country house, now 
a lunatic asylum. The ‘ Prince’’ slept in a_ tiny 
room on the side of the great hall; eye-witnesses, 
well known to men now living, have reported how 
simply he dressed and fared. He naturally had to con- 
duct a large correspondence with Italy and Europe, and 
x@ built commodious stables in front of the house for 
his guards and artillery, and began a straight road to the 
capital, which was never completed, for he was even 
then a road-maker. It is possible that the Bonaparte 
family, while dining in the large central room, were 
invaded by curious peasants, just as any English family 
in a remote part of Italy might be at the present day, 
but to say that Napoleon ‘* had his meals served in 
public like a monarch of ancient times’’, is not true. 
‘* Josephine and most of the Bonaparte family ’’ could 
not have been his guests, because there was no room. 
His mother and sisters were, of course, with him, as 
they were throughout the whole of his career, for he was 
a most devoted son and brother. Letitia and Pauline 
stayed with him at Elba, as they would have at 
S. Helena if the Powers had permitted it ; but they would 
not have been ‘‘ witnesses of and participators in his 
power and glory’’. Fournier goes on to say that 
Letitia had an unconquerable aversion from Josephine, 
shared by Elise and the brothers, and talks about the 
‘*family feuds between the Beauharnais and the Bona- 
partes, which threw their shadow over the political 
world ’’, statements for which there is no foundation, 
and which, in any case, had better be left unsaid. He 
says that Elise, ‘‘ who was rather plain looking ’’, was 
married early to Captain Bacciocchi. The portrait of 
Elisa Bacciocchi, by David, now adorns our National 
Gallery, and represents her as one of the most majestic 
and commanding of her sex, a truly noble type of face 
and figure. Fournier does not tell us that Elise and 
Pauline were married on the same day in the little 
parish church to Bacciocchi and Leclerc, and that the 
entry of the marriage is still to be seen there. The man 
who ‘‘held a court like a prince ’’ did not disdain to 
give his sisters to two simple officers. Joseph, who 
from his earliest years obtained positions of dignity and 
trust entirely unconnected with his brother, is described 
as ‘‘a man of gentle and amiable character’’, and 
Lucien, a truly noble nature, scarcely inferior in talent 
or in appearance to Napoleon himself, whom he with- 
stood in prosperity and supported 1m adversity, is 
dismissed with the epithet of ‘‘ turbulent ”’ It will 
be seen from this how imperfect and inaccurate, how 
wanting in reality and life, is Fournier’s sketch of the 
picturesque and romantic sojourn at Mombello. 

Yet Fournier rises occasionally to the level of his 
argument. In describing the masses of the huge army 
collected at Dresden for the invasion of Russia he says 
that, although personal ambition and an unbridled love 
of power were the mainspring of Napoleon’s conduct, 
** vet from the lofty vantage-ground of genius, where de- 
tails sink out of sight in the wide horizon, this mighty 
host, armed for war, was full of vast possibilities, des- 
tined, under the leade ‘rship of the greatest general of all 
time, to extend to the East by means of conquest the 
civilisation of the West, and to put an end to interna- 
tional strife by uniting the nations under one sceptre ”’ 
Fournier proceeds : ‘* For Goethe Napoleon’s greatness 
is beyond doubt ; he accurately divined his signific ance in 
history and all that he had achieved unconsc iously in the 


service of the Ideal. From this standpoint Goethe was 

right in counting Napoleon among the great men of his- 
tory ’’. ‘* Wherever Napoleon conquered it proved the 
introduction to a higher social order, whether on the 
Manzanares or on the” Tiber, on the Rhine or on the Elbe, 
in Naples or in Poland, in Prussia or in Austria. Some- 
times the new order manifested itself directly under the 
stress of conquest, sometimes indirectly because resist- 
ance to the conqueror seemed possible only when he 
could be met with his own weapons. The defeat at 
Jena altered the whole inner life of Prussia. The 
advance of Napoleon’s host in 1812 on the extreme con- 
fines of Europe and civilisation was fraught with change 
and progress of vast importance, beside which the leader 
with his sword in hand, coveting only the sovereignty of 
the world, dwindles into insignificance *” 

Napoleon was undoubtedly more conscious of the 
higher results of his policy than Fournier admits, and it 
is a pity that a biographer who is capable of conceiving 
so high an estimate of his mission should descend to 
such petty and unfair trivialities of criticism. Napoleon, 
however much he may be detested by votaries of peace, 
certainly deserves the gratitude of those who call them- 
selves Internationalists, who feel that not only is a large 
share of the civilisation and enlightenment of the world 
of to-day due to him, but that he points the way to 
future achievements in human advance. 


‘“*THE PURPLE LAND.”’ 
“Uruguay.” By W. H. Koebel. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 


HE history of Uruguay begins for Englishmen in 
1806. It was then we lost what Hudson calls the 
Purple Land. We lost it by that fine contempt for 
foreigners which is at once our weakness and our 
strength. Whitelocke, with an incompetence and 
cowardice for which he ought to have been shot, had. 
been decoved into the maze of flat-topped houses which 
formed the colonial town of Buenos Aires. Once there, 
instead of fighting to a finish against the half-armed 
levies of Spain and her old colony, he, finding his sword 
too heavy to drag about in the hot weather, made a 
present of it to General Liniers. Not satisfied with this, 
he let himself be tricked (some say that he was bribed) 
to give up Monte Video. That city had been seized by 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty, acting for the General in 
command at Cape Town. Things were settling down, 
for the revolted colonists detested Spain. When the 
capitulation of Whitelocke was being signed, someone 
who was in the room (it is thought Liniers himself) 
said ‘* Put in Montevideo *’. Whitelocke, either from 
ignorance Or some other cause, was quite content. It 
would appear he was a man who perfectly enjoyed to be 
well tricked. When the news came to old Sir Samuel 
he broke his sword and threw the pieces into the sea, 
cursing, in the whole-hearted Scottish fashion of the 
times, the cowardly landlouper who ought to have been 
hung. Except on the occasion of General Burgoyne’s 
fiasco at Saratoga, no British army of a like size—White- 
locke had 16,000 mer as ever yet laid down its arms 
without a blow. His flags still hang in the cathedral 
of Buenos Aires, and serve as a Recessional. The 
writer of the book refers to the above, in passing ; but 
it is salutary at times to present facts in full just as 
they are, or were when they took place. 

However, the Banda Oriental del Uruguay, though 
lost to England, has become, if not the most important, 
certainly “the most pleasant and contented of the 
republics of the south. Not so much oppressed by 
riches as the Argentine, not so wholly in the hands of the 
Clericals as Chile, without the curse of mines and rubber 
forests as Peru and Bolivia, and not so hot as Paraguay, 
it has remained almost entirely a pastoral State. Great 
breezy downs, fine rivers, a temperate climate, and an 
athletic (rev olutionary) race, give it a character pecu- 
liarly its own. Few rastaquouéres come from its capital 


to grace the Parisian boulevards, and millionaires, the 
bane of the United States and of the Argentine, are 
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practically unknown. However, in its grazing plains 
there still remains a sprinkling of the genus skunk, a 
delightful little animal that smells as strongly as the 
same variety of the family of man. The author gives 
us a brief sketch of the discovery, by which we see that 
the original ‘‘conquistadores ’’ behaved after the usual 
way. However, they had to deal with the Charruas, a 
warlike race, who fought against them for two hundred 
years, and have transmitted much of their type to the 
upland population who intermarried with them. This 
intermarriage after the first fury of the conquest had 
spent itself proved a means in South America of obtain- 
ing better treatment for the conquered than they have 
received from almost any other race. The crossing of 
the type has certainly produced some of the finest, most 
athletic men that we have seen, both in the Banda Orien- 
tal del Uruguay and in the Argentine. The native ques- 
tion never bulked largely in this happy land. At the first 
conquest the whole population (our author says) did 
not exceed four thousand souls. Of these the Charruas 
were the most powerful and warlike; the rest, as the 
Bolanes, Gueroas, and the like, were feeble folk. The 
settlers lumped them all together under the name of 
Tapés—that is, the men without a beard. In 1832 the 
last four Charrtias of pure race were sent to Paris to 
an exhibition, and, as the writer says with a fine touch 
of irony, ‘* doubtless proved a profitable investment ’’. 
W. H. Hudson (himself an Argentine), in one of his 
most finely human passages, has said better that all 
the works of all the Greeks should have been lost than 
that the smallest animal should have become extinct. 
We quote from memory. If that is so, and perhaps 
it is, how much more it applies to any race of man. 

Few travelling book-makers have observed as well as 
has the compiler of this book the external features of 
the land. The passages in which he touches on the 
Uruguayan ‘‘ Camp ”’ (not ‘‘ Campo”? as he writes it, 
as all the English settlers call it ‘‘Camp’’) is very 
interesting. ‘‘La Flor Morada’’ (the purple flower) 
gives, as he says, an air of purple and of mystery to 
the whole scene, for it is everywhere. This observation 
and the description of the negro’s hut in Tacuaremb3, 
covered with lichens and with ferns, and set with flowers 
springing from the mud walls and peeping through the 
mass of green, places the book upon a higher level than 
are most books of so-called travel, which often seem 
to have been written in a London flat. Good, too, is the 
synopsis of the character of the Oriental gaucho, 
‘strongly imbued with the grim dignity of the 
race... Silent, austere . . . hardy and fearless . . . 
to whom the art of horsemanship has become second 
nature ’’. 

The book of course contains the usual useful (or 
useless) columns of figures upon imports, exports and 
the like. These in a measure take away its value as a 
serious work, for they can be obtained in any consular 
report. Nobody reads them, but we suppose that p:1r- 
lishers, who are in the main, as are the impresarios 
of theatres, some fifty years behind the age in com- 
prehension of the ideas of modern life, insist upon 
them, and the poor author therefore has to waste his 
time and ours in copying out the stuff. The book is 
clearly written and most interesting, and contains a 
serviceable map, and not a word of high falutin or of 
cant. In reading it our memory has gone back for 
thirty years, and we see once again before us the breezy 
plains, dotted with cattle and with horses, and with a 
horseman here and there loping across them like a ship 
running down the Trades. 


YELLOW JACK. 


Yellow Fever and its Prevention.” By Sir Rubert 
W. Boyce. London: Murray. 1911. 10s. 6d. net. 


"| history of yellow fever is a romance from begin- 
ning to end. From its first entrance upon our 
stage as the curse and sccurge of the early voyagers to 
the Spanish Main, yellow fever has worn an air of 
‘glamour, mystery, and horror, not diminished by its 


ominous synonym—the black vomit. Happily its 
reign is practically ended; its glamour went with the 
treasure galleon and slave dhow, its mystery with our 
better knowledge of a mosquito and its ways, and its 
horror with our certainty that we can prevent, or at 
least quickly check, its onslaughts. 

It is not easy for us who live at home, untouched by 
plagues more virulent than measles, properly to appre- 
ciate the extent of the victory won by latter-day pre- 
ventive medicine in the struggle with yellow fever. But 
a few actual figures will bring it home. In Rio de 
Janeiro there were 4000 deaths from yellow fever in 
1850, 5000 in 1894, 4000 in 1896, while in 1904, the 
year after the institution of anti-mosquito measures, the 
mortality fell to 80. In Panama during the first year of 
the French attempt to construct a canal, the death-rate 
from yellow fever was 68 per 1000, whilst since 1905 
the disease has been altogether banished from the 
Panama zone. In 1762, during the siege of Havana, 
8000 soldiers and sailors were stricken with yellow 
fever, which was known in the preceding century as the 
‘‘ pest of Havana’’. The disease remained endemic 
till 1898, but by 1909, owing to the institution of rigid 
anti-mosquito measures, it had been banished from 
Havana, and in a large degree from the rest of Cuba 
besides. 

It is always interesting, in the light of some crucial 
discovery of the cause of a disease, to look 
back upon its recent history and inquire how near 
an approximation to the truth has been achieved by 
mere observation and reasoning, in the absence of the 
key to the situation. Sometimes the approach is re- 
markably, nay, pathetically, close, even when the con- 
clusion is based on the faultiest of premisses. Vor 
example: The actual demonstration by Ross that the 
infection of malaria was borne by a mosquito was not 
made till 1897. Yet twenty years earlier a layman, 
Mr. George Sanderson, director of the Government 
elephant-catching establishment in Mysore, wrote as 
follows : ‘‘ I believe that with a small fire kept up in or 
near the tent all night, and of course mosquito cur- 
tains, and a cot at least three feet from the ground, a 
person may sleep in the most malarious swamps or 
jungles with safety.’’ The practice was perfect, but 
alas for the theory! He continues: ‘‘ As the miasma is 
carried up or annihilated in the warm atmosphere, I 
have frequently done so without ill-effects.’’ A similar 
retrospect in the case of yellow fever reveals a fact, re- 
grettable indeed, but not by any means unique in the 
records of medical discovery—namely, the actual formu- 
lation and subsequent rejection of the theory which later 
events proved to be correct. In 1881 Finlay, in 
Havana, expressed his conviction that the infection of 
yellow fever was mosquito-borne. Yet the idea was so 
novel (for Ross’ discovery with regard to the spread 
of malaria had not yet been made) that little attention 
was paid to it, and for years the barren search for a 
bacillus was continued. Not until 1900, nineteen years 
after Finlay’s claim had been made, was he justi- 
fied by the findings of the American Commission, and 
the question finally set at rest. But in the meanwhile 
many astute minds continued to be vexed by the baffling 
nature of the facts observed. Here are the chief of 
them. Yellow fever was a disease of seaports mainly, 
and travelled in the wake of commerce. It was con- 
tagious in some fashion, since one case usually meant 
that others would follow, yet those who nursed and 
tended victims of the disease commonly escaped the 
contagion. Infected ships, though left empty for 
months, were yet capable of starting the disease again 
when they were re-inhabited. It was essentially a 
disease of the tropics, and when transported to tempe- 
rate climates soon died out inthem. Even in the tropics 
it was a disease of low altitudes, and showed a strong 
predilection for towns, in contrast with the rural distri- 
bution of malaria. It was a disease of new-comers, and, 
on the whole, spared the native populations of places 
in which it was endemic, while it took a heavy toll from 
Europeans. These were the data of the problem. How 
baffling was the task of reconciling them to any hypo- 
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thesis of the cause and nature of the disease may be 
gauged from the views contributed to the ninth edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica ’’ as late as 1888, 
seven years after Finlay’s hypothesis had been given 
to the world, but twelve vears before the truth of it had 
been proved. The writer gives it as his opinion 
that the cardinal points in the problem are these: 
Firstly, that vellow fever, in time and place, has dogged 
the steps of the African slave-trade ; secondly, that the 
African negro has a very large racial immunity from 
the malady. He dwells on the filthy conditions of the 
Guineamen on their arrival in American ports: on the 
extent of the dysentery which prevailed among their 
human cargoes, and on the numbers of such ships—as 
many as a hundred in a year at Havana—which would 
discharge their accumulated filth into the harbour- 
waters of their port of call. He concludes, apparently, 
that vellow fever is a modified form of dysentery, due to 
the gradual landward dissemination of this infected 
material. ‘* There is no other theory of vellow fever ”’ 
says he, ‘‘ to contest the field with the slave-trade hypo- 
thesis. The bacillary or parasitic hypothesis is the 
fashionable one at present, but it is much too ambitious, 
as ordinarily held, and altogether wide of the mark.”’ 
We have seen its ambition justified, and that to some 
purpose. 

The American Commission which in 1900 gave the 
quietus to theories about vellow fever established indis- 
putably that a common variety of tropical mosquito, 
Stegomyia fasciata, was capable, after feeding upon a 
sufferer from vellow fever, of conveying the disease to 
a sound man by biting him. This was proved by actual 
human experiment in several instances. It was also 
proved that the infective agent was ultra-microscopic, 
and so minute as to be able to pass through a porcelain 
filter ; a point of some curiosity, but not of great practi- 
cal importance. However, the first item was sufficient 
to connect and bring into line all the hitherto irrecon- 
cilable features of the disease. The mosquito in ques- 
tion is a house-mosquito, and breeds wherever a few 
drops of stagnant water are collected. Once infected 
it remains for months capable of conveying the malady 
to those whom it attacks. It is essentially tropical, and 
cannot establish itself permanently in any iocality whose 
mean winter temperature falls below 68~ F., vet can 
of course be carried in the warm parts of a ship, such 
as the engine-room, to temperate climates, retaining 
the while its capacity tur harm until it perishes from 
cold. Armed with this knowledge the medical and sani- 
tary departments of the better-ordered tropical stations 
have, as we have shown, fulfilled in practice the promise 
of the new discovery. Incessant war is waged against 
the breeding grounds of mosquitos. Open cisterns are 
covered, stagnant pools are filled or drained; old tins, 
broken crockery, every kind of possible receptacle for 
stagnant water, all these are collected and destroved. 
And last, but not least, whenever a case of vellow fever 
appears, the sufferer himseif is rigorously shielded from 
mosquitos, since the latter are harmiess, qua yellow 
fever, unless they have had access to an_ infected 
individual. 

The text for this slight sketch of some of the benefits 
conferred by preventive medicine upon plague-spots of 
the earth is the last book of Sir Rubert Boyce, one of 
our most earnest and productive workers in this field. 
It reflects very completely the large practical experience 
and scientific accomplishments of its auther, and forms 
an admirable monograph. The writer is dead; he died 
this year at a comparatively early age, but the work he 
has done for the health of many of our tropical depen- 
dencies will be his enduring monument. And his last 
book is worthy of him. 


NOVELS. 


‘A Woman on the Threshold.” 
London : Chatto and Windus. 


By Maud Little. 
1911. 6s. 


At the beginning of this tale, which starts in 1878 
and comes down to the present year, we are shown 
Theodosia, a young girl living much alone with her own 


thoughts and with a strong bent towards giving them 
literary expression. Five years later her crude novel 
is in manuscript. Its melodramatic hero, Carrick, is 
partly herself, partly a passionate extension of her 
moods of revolt against commonplace domestic sur- 
roundings ; he dashes a lighted lamp at somebody who 
interferes with him, makes extravagant gifts to an un 
attainable inamorata, gets into debt, murders a man for 
his money, and finally commits suicide. Pocketing her 
imaginative gifts, Theodosia marries a conventional 
schoolmaster with cut-and-dried ideas, and from this 
respectable union springs a son who, as the tale pro- 
ceeds, repeats in spite of his better self a good part of 
the fictitious Carrick’s life-history and would have com- 
pleted the whole programme but for Theodosia’s self- 
sacrificing intervention. This is fanciful and uncon- 
vincing, and the large canvas, or rather the series of 
canvases, necessary to develop the theme becomes a 
trifle overwhelming. At the same time there is by the 
way a good deal of character-drawing of quite unusual 
insight. Theodosia’s evil genius, Linty Lymbourne, 
egotist and socialist, who would hurt nothing unless it 
stood in his way, has something Napoleonic about him : 
it is doubtful whether if he ever did anything to be 
ashamed of he would ever be ashamed of anything he 
did. The elusiveness of this and other characters in the 
book is the elusiveness of real people. 


“The White Owl.’ By Kate Horn. 
Paul. 1911. 6s. 


Most of the people in this well-intentioned story are 
very old stock characters. The vacuous gilded youth, 
improved, of course, when he meets the right girl; the 
well-to-do farmer who, by way of showing his agricul- 
tural raciness, constantly says he is dithered ’’ and 
‘* gormed ’’; the amorous Italian count with a band of 
brigands up his sleeve—to mention but three—are here 
trotted out again. Nor is this lack of originality made 
up for by a far-fetched title that does not fit the story 
very neatly, to say the least. We are told in a “* proem ”’ 
that Demeter changed Aésculapius into a ‘* fluffy white 
owl’? and why; and then the author christens her 
heroine Persephone, and the young lady’s widowed 
mother, a literary recluse living in Sicily, Demeter. Pre- 
sumably Dr. Latimer, who pronounces Persephone to 
be consumptive, is 42sculapius; indeed, we are nearly 
sure, because Persephone (whose hair is also *‘ fluffy ”’ 
and herself a ‘‘ dainty thing’’) says ‘‘ Avaunt, Dr. 
Latimer !’’ to a white owl in the stack-yard at White- 
gate Farm in Lincolnshire, her chosen sanatorium. At 
this time, however, Demeter is absorbed in the writing 
of prose poems on the slopes of Etna, and we are never 
told that .Esculapius is not busy as usual in Harley 
Street. At the end another—or was it the same ?— 
‘* downy white’’ owl, by expiring in a rat-trap in the 
orchard, liits *‘ the last load of fear’’ from the heart of 
Persephone’s newly made husband, ‘‘ and peace and joy 
and love reigned there instead for ever and ever.’’ And 
so, after all, perhaps nobody will care whether it was 
Dr. Latimer or not. 


“Ruth Werdress, Father O’'Haralan, and some New 
Christians.’’ By John Godwin Fitzgerald. Edin- 
burgh: Blackwood. 1911. 6s. 

As a rule the name of Blackwood on a novel is a 
guarantee of good literature, and we hoped to be put on 
the track of a new novelist by this book; but it was a 
great disappointment. We might have been warned by 
the length of the title; but the sub-title, ‘‘ An Anglo- 
Irish Tale *’, raised slight hopes that it might be a joke. 
On the contrary, the book, if one can take it at all 
seriously, is a serious attack on the enforced celibacy 
of Catholic priests, and on other alleged practices of 
the Roman Church. Father O’Haralan, a parish 
priest, reveals himself as what translators of Homer 
call a lusty bachelor; Ruth Werdress is an excep- 
tionally beautiful daughter of an impossibly Christian 
house, and she comes at night to the parish priest’s 
house to be baptised into the Roman faith. If the 
author’s object is to convince us that when a celibate 
priest is so confronted he becomes a gloating hog, and 
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that therefore a celibate priesthood is undesirable, he 
may be credited with success; but for our part we feel 
that he strains the tethers of ordinary decency in arguing 
a self-evident proposition. The last part of the title 
refers to other characters in this wild narrative, fraudu- 
lent evangelists as grossly caricatured as any we 
remember. We do not believe that this book can do 
anybody the least good; it does not convince, and it 
certainly does not entertain. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“*The Ten Republics.” By Robert P. Porter. London: Rout- 
ledge. 1911. 2s, 6d. 

The Republics of South America have now passed beyond 
the stage when they were an object-lesson for Sir Henry 
Maine in the failure of democratic institutions. No one 
who knows anything of South America can doubt to-day 
that it is the continent of the future. These immense terri- 
tories, rich in metals, in vast forest, in pastures and water- 
ways, have been held back partly by the breed of politicians 
thrown up by the revolution which breke the connexion with 
Spain, and partly by the start gained upon them by the 
States of North America. Each State has lived as best it 
could through periods of Litter and useless strife within and 
endless frontier wars without. Most of the trouble was 
due to the attempt to fit democratic institutions on to an 
illiterate and undisciplined population. Government in 
South America has been corrupt and feather-headed, but 
a change in political conduct for the better has come with 
the sense of responsibility fostered by growing importance. 
The failing supply of meat and grain for export purposes 
in the United States will push the South American Republics 
rapidly forward. Already Great Britain obtains nearly 
three-quarters of her frozen meat from Argentina. The 
future of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay is assured. 
The development of their enormous resources is already far 
advanced. The lesser Republics—Colombia, Ecuador, 
Venezuela—are waking up industrially, but political con- 
ditions have yet to improve in these countries. Hitherto 
Great Britain has led the way in encouraging this economic 
development. But American and German merchants are 
competing with energy ; and it is necessary, if the Republics 
are to continue to look to Great Britain, that our own in- 
vestors and manufacturers should make themselves more 
thoroughly acauainted with the customs and requirements 
of the people. One of the most encouraging signs for the 
future is the linking up of the country, not merely in in- 
dustry, but in political feeling. The tunnel through the 
Andes is symbolic of a movement which may one day form 
up a United South America objecting to be treated as tutelary 
to the United States. There is no reason why South America 
should consider herself more bound to North America than 
to Europe. The ultimate loss to civilisation would be great 
indeed if these young Republics ended as a southern replica 
of the United States. Mr. Porter’s book is an introduction 
to a series on the Republics individually. As a preliminary 
survey it is compact and comprehensive. It should be of 
value in correcting those current ideas of South America 
which are the product of her turbulent history. 


“‘Unfrequented France.” By Miss Betham Edwards. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1910. 10s. 6d. net. 

Miss Betham Edwards has rendered a service to those 
British tourists who wish to visit the less-known parts of 
France. Troyes lies but 103 miles from Paris by the 
Chemin de fer de l'Est, and can be reached in less than 
twelve hours from Charing Cross. Its cathedral, with its 
splendid flamboyant facade, its superb rose and lancet 
windows, whose stained glass was the work of Linard 
Gonthier, may be seen for many a mile round through the 
Champagne country. Its many other churches, S. Urbain, 
S. Remi, and 8S. Pantaléon are full of interest, especially 
the rood-loft of Ste. Madeleine, which consists of the most 
delicate lace work carved out of solid marble. Besancon 
may either be reached through Langres, whose cathedral is 
worth seeing, and Vesoul, or direct from Paris by the Lyons 
and Mediterranean line. Its Spanish architecture speaks of 
the time when that part of Burgundy belonged to Charles the 
Fifth, and it is also the centre of some fine scenery, which 
can be followed through the valleys of the Doubs and the 
Loue. Miss Betham Edwards dwells eloquently on the drive 
from Montbéliard to S. Hippolyte, through “ wild gorges 
and grandiose rocks and narrow mountain valley ”’ but omits 
all but a passing reference to that part of the valley which 
lies between Montbéliard and Besancon, which has also attrac- 
tions of its own. This is, indeed, a lovely country where 


the cyclist or the pedestrian can spend many a day in sur- 
roundings which have been little contaminated by the British 
or German tourist. The accommodation at Besangon has 
been criticised ; but there are many villages whose simple life 
is within the reach of the most modest resources. Few 
Englishmen think of sailing down the Rhone from Lyons 
to Avignon, or even of doing this trip on their way to the 
Riviera, and yet it would offer a most fascinating alternative 
to the shorter railway journey, which does not give the same, 
opportunity of seeing the country, or of approaching the 
City of the Popes by water. It is a far cry from Avignon 
to Mende with its interesting cathedral, but the Cafion of the 
Tarn is one of the finest sights in France. The journey is 
perhaps best made direct from the Gare d’Orléans through 
Orleans, Limoges and Brives. A wild mountainous country 
separates Mende from Sainte Enimie, and it is a heavy 
climb over the Causse de Sanosterre; but a descent of the 
rapids in flat-bottomed boats is a delightful experience. The 
existence of a strong Protestant element has kept up that 
theological rivalry which makes the people deeply religious, 
and sends both creeds to church on a Sunday morning. 
Needless to say, Miss Betham Edwards is unable to keep off 
politics. She still fondly cherishes a belief in the innocence 
of ‘‘the unhappy Dreyfus *’, who proved so valuable an 
instrument for the demoralisation of the French army, and 
accepts without questioning the exploded theory that the 
‘‘Vendean insurrection poetised into a fervent outburst of 
loyalty to throne and altar, was in reality an organised and 
universal revolt against the Republican levies ”’. 


‘‘Samuel Johnson.” By Alice Meynell and G. K. Chesterton. 
London: Herbert and Daniel. 1911. 2s. Gd. net. 

This is a collection of extracts from Johnson's works and 
letters illustrating the critical stages of his career. Passages 
from the ‘“‘ Rambler from ‘‘ Rasselas ’’, and the ‘‘ Lives of 
the Poets’’ are given in sufficient length to define for the 
reader Johnson’s critical views of life and literature. As to. 
Johnson’s style the steady march is always of measured beat 
and slow, one passage being much the quality of another. 
The extracts give Mr. Chesterton the excuse for an intro- 
ductory essay in which the description of Johnson as 
‘cheerful in his conversation and sad only in his books’’ is 
a phrase to remember. More an exercise in dialectic than 
serious criticism is Mr. Chesterton’s glance at Mr. Shaw and 
Johnson united in their rational estimate of Shakespeare. 
If Johnson and Shaw meet at all it is in the common lack of 
poetry. Their appreciation of Shakesspeare was in both cases 
governed by the limitations of two heads uncommonly hard. 


THEOLOGY. 


‘‘ The Revelation of the Son of God ; Some Questions and Considera- 
tions arising out of a Study of Second Century Christianity ; 
being the Hulsean Lectures for 1910-1911. By E. A. Edghill. 
London: Macmillan. 1911. 3s. net. 

Mr. Edghill is a very able young Cambridge theologian, 
who has been discovered a little too soon ; he would have done 
better had he spent a few more years in quiet study, before 
going into print ; at present his work is full of promise but his 
originality is of phrase and expression rather than of thought. 
He has attempted a big task, for it is no light thing to present 
to a University audience a picture of second century Chris- 
tianity, and to gather from it the right lessons for our own 
time ; this demands the philosophical as well as the historical 
mind, a knowledge not only of ancient history but of modern 
thought. Now Mr. Edghill is an historian with a fine imagin- 
ation; he can paint the second century to himself and us in 
vivid colours, and can make its characters live; but in his 
appreciation of modern problems and his efforts at their 
solution he is less happy; this demands a maturer mind. 
Consequently his work is uneven; he leaves us in no doubt 
as to the attitude of the early Christians towards miracles or 
creeds, but in considerable doubt as to what our own should 
be ; it is almost amusing to watch his faith battling with his 
generosity when the thorny questions of subscription and tests 
are discussed. 


“ Faith and Experience; an Analysis of the Factors of Religious. 
Knowledge.” By A. Chandler. London: Methuen. 1911. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Readers of ‘‘ Ara Ceeli *’ will welcome a new book from the 
Bishop of Bloemfontein ; and they will not be disappointed. 
The present work is more apologetic than the last, though the 
devotional side is not absent ; indeed it is rightly emphasised 
as in reality inseparable from the intellectual ; only Chris- 
tians know how strong is the evidence for Christianity, and 
it is a poor answer to this to label it Pragmatism. But though 
Dr. Chandler pleads for the due recognition of religious, 
experience, in which he includes the whole multitude’ of 
instincts, desires, and impulses which make up the affective 
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and volitional nature, it must not be thought that he fears or 
despises the exercise of the intellect. As scholar, critic, and 
philosopher he holds a high place, and his discussion of the 
sacrificial instinct in primitive religion and its relation to 
the doctrine of the Eucharist, as well as his treatment of the 
Eschatology of the Gospels, is both candid and acute. We 
wish there were more theologians whose criticism and piety 
were equally healthy. 


‘*Some Principles of Liturgical Reform: a Contribution towards 
the Revision of the Book of Common Prayer.” By W. H. 
Frere. London: Murray. 1911. 5s. net. 

We are against any revision of the Prayer Book just 
now; but we can welcome this book. Dr. Frere has 
accomplished perhaps more than he intended; he has 
not only laid down reasonable lines on which our 
Church services may be amended, but he has written 
the best popular introduction to the Book of Common 
Prager which we have yet seen. Many a resder will 
be grateful for the clearness with which the author has 
explained our Liturgy, and emphasised the superb sense of 
proportion, the reason and purpose, which inspired the 
ancient models on which our services were formed: there 
was nothing haphazard about them; every collect or versicle 
had a meaning, not only in itself, but in the position it 
occupied in the service; and though much of this was lost 
or obscured in the anti-Roman revisions of the Reformation 
period, much was retained. Our revision now, if we are to 
have one, must be an approximation to the earlier forms of 
the services; only thus shall we make those services more 
intelligible to laymen, and so more suitable for them. High 
Churechmen and Low Churchmen alike should welcome Dr. 
Frere’s book. It will show them what a large amount of 
Liturgical reform is beyond the sphere of controversy, and 
it will teach them to discuss the controversial parts without 
showing a controversial spirit. 


‘* Miracles in the New Testament.” 
Arnold, 1911. 3s. 6d. net. 

Theologians have been wont to distinguish between absolute 
and relative miracles, the former being exceptions per se 
to the laws of nature as known to us, the latter miraculous 
only in connexion with the occasions on which they took 
place or the commands which preceded them; thus the 
Incarnation, the Virgin birth, and the Resurrection would 
be classed as absolute miracles; the cures of the sick, or 
the stilling of the storm, as relative. Mr. Thompson, who 
is a clergyman of the Church of England, endeavours to 
prove that the absolute miracles recorded in the New Testa- 
ment never occurred at all, and that the relative may be 
reduced to two classes—faith-healing and fortunate coinci- 
dence. And certainly never did such a number of extra- 
ordinary coincidences occur in a given time as in the New 
Testament story. The miraculous draught of fishes, the 
recovery of the nobleman’s son, the raising of Dorcas, 
the death of Herod Agrippa I., are only a_ few 
of the natural events that happened in strangely close 
connexion with remarkable utterances by Christ or 
others. We say advisedly that the author has written 
this book to prove that the miracles never occurred; 
it is quite clearly one-sided ; it is not an inquiry, but an 
attack. Whenever there is any doubt, he decides against 
the miraculous. He has read and assimilated Loisy and 
other destructive critics, and has summarised their views with 
clearness and ability; he has not, so far as we can tell, 
given us much that is original, and what there is does not 
impress us deeply (witness his absurd theory that the 
young man who appeared to the holy women at our Lord’s 
tomb was none other than S. Mark himself); but as a useful 
collection of arguments against the miracles in the New 
Testament his book will be weleomed—if not by Christians, 
yet certainly by the Rationalist Press Association, and the 
Secularisy orators, who will hail ham as a man and a 
brother. 

He regards S. Mark as the one evangelist who 
has preserved a more or less credible account of our Lord’s 
career, though even S. Mark has a sad tendency to accept 
miracles; but the testimony of the other evangelists is 
rejected wholesale, on the ground that they show no signs 
of access to independent historical sources, and that where 
they differ from S. Mark they have simply altered him out 
of their own heads, and always with the one purpose of dis- 
torting sober history into ecclesiastical legend and of turning 
Jesus from a human teacher into a Divine wonder-worker. 
Further, ‘‘ Pragmatism ”’ (of the theological, not the philo- 
sophical sort), which used to be regarded as a mark of the 
fourth Gospel, has now spread like a disease to the Synoptists, 
and miracle after miracle is dismissed as being simply an 
ecclesiastical dogma presented in the form of a story. We 


By J. M. Thompson. London: 


used to be told that the Chronicler, or the Priestly redactor, 


or any other of those mysterious Old Testament writers, 
represented a very low standard of historical morality ; but 
surely the worst of them never sinned so flagrantly against 
the truth as did 8. Matthew or 8. John on Mr. Thompson’s 
hypothesis. 

The reader may naturally ask, ‘“‘If Christ and the New 
Testament are treated in this way, what is left of Chris- 
tianity?’’ In his last chapter Mr. Thompson makes a rather 
lame attempt to be constructive. He draws a distinction 
between the miraculous and the supernatural, and would have 
us believe in the latter while rejecting the former. This 
is juggling with words; on his own showing the Divine 
action is to be found in natural laws and natural 
events, so that the supernatural is identical with the 
natural. By the same process the Divinity of Christ is 
made to consist in His humanity, and we are told that 
‘the truth of the Incarnation is not that God and man, 
two incompatible units, somehow came together; but that 
it was always part of God’s nature that He should be made 
man, and that man was always incomplete until Christ 
came”’ (p. 213). But, we cannot help asking, why ‘ until 
Christ came’’? And what is now left us wherewith to satisfy 
ourselves, cr prove to others, that Jesus was the Christ ? 
If we urge that He fulfilled the Messianic prophecies of the 
Old Testament, we are assured that they are all misinter- 
preted ; if we point to His miracles, we are told that they 
never occurred ; if we take refuge in His Person or His 
teaching, we are warned that we can hardly know what He 
was like, His portrait has been so distorted by ecclesiastical 
novelists; while as to His teaching, what was it? The 
eschatological part was all wrong, and the ethical not much 
better because it was based on the eschatological ; let alone 
the fact that we cannot be sure that we have got it at all, 
as the writers who played such havoc with the facts of His 
life are not likely to have been faithful reporters of His 
speeches. Verily such critics have taken away our Lord, and 
we know not where they have laid Him. Still less do they 
know themselves. If they did they would know they are not 
English Churchmen. 
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Shelley and His Friends in Italy (Helen Rossetti Angeli). 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. net. 

FIcTION. 

The Dempsey Diamonds (Allen Arnet). Lane. 6s. 

The Woman Wins (Robert Machray). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Kingdoms of the World (Lloyd Osbourne); There was a 
Widow (Mary E. Mann). Methuen. 6s. each. 

No Man’s Land: A Romance (Louis Joseph Vance). Grant 
Richards. 6s. 

Monna Lisa: or, the Quest of the Woman Soul. (Transcribed 
by Guglielmo Scala.) New York : Crowell. $1.00 net. 

The Cardinal (Newton V. Stewart). Stanley Paul. 6s. 

History. 

The Story of Korea (Joseph H. Longford). 
10s. 6d. net. 

Secret Service in South Africa (Douglas Blackburn). Cassell. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The France of Joan of Arc (Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew C. P. 
Haggard). Stanley Paul. 16s. net. . 

NatvraL History aNpD Sport. 

A Vertebrate Fauna of Scotland (J. A. Harvie-Brown). Edin- 
burgh : Douglas. 30s. net. 

Round the Year with Nature (William J. Claxton). Routledge. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Stalks in the Himalaya (E. P. Stebbing). Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

Julius Cesar (U. M. Macgillemhoire). Grant. 2s. net. 

Ballads and Verses and Miscellaneous Contributions to ‘‘ Punch ”’ ; 
The English Humourists (William Makepeace Thackeray). 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net each. 

{ndustrial Insurance in the United States (Charles Richmond 
Henderson). Chicago : Chicago Press. $2.00 net. 

Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages (Rev. Edward L. 
Cutts}. Mering. 7s. 6d. net. 

Scuoort Book. 
Elementary French Composition (F. Victor Massard). Rivington. 


2s. 6d. net. 


Fisher Unwin. 


SCIENCE. 
The Growth of a Planet (Edwin Sharpe Grew). Methuen. 6s. 
TRAVEL. 
A Book of the Wye (Edward Hutton). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 
Inthe Guina Forest (James Rodway). Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 
VERSE, 
The Ballad of the White Horse (G. K. Chesterton). Methuen. 
5s, net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Roy Labour and Apprenticeship (Reginald A. Bray). Constable. 
5s. net. 
Dictionary cf Christian Biography and Literature, A (Henry 
Wace). Murray. 21s. net. 
Folk Rhymes of Devon (William Crossing). Chatto and Windus. 
6d. net. 
I.and Settlement for Soldiers (Colonel Henry Pilkington). Clowes. 


Out of the Ivory Palaces (P. H. Ditchfield). Mills and Boon. 


Parting of the Ways: or, Conquest by Purchase, The (By the 
Author of ‘ Letters from a Veiled Politician’’). Murray. 
1s. 6d. net. 

Revirws anp Macazines For SepTEMBER.—The Contemporary 
loview. 2°. 6d.; Blackwood’s, 2s. 6d.; The English Review, 
2. 6d.; The Treasury, 6d.; The Nineteenth Century and 
After, 2°. 6d¢.: The Financial Review of Reviews, 1s. ; The 
Englishwoman, ls.; The Atlantic Monthly, is. ; The Cornhill 
Magazine. lx.: The Antiquary, 6d. ; The Fortnightly Review, 
2°. Le Mende, Ire année; United Service Magazine, 
2:.; The Empire Review, 1s.; Harper’s, 1s.; The Musical 
Times, 34. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 


THE 


LORDS QUESTION. 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C. 


With Extracts from Speeches by Mr. BALFour, Lorp LANSDOWNE, 
Lorp RosEBERY, LorD and others. 


A 64 Page Pamphlet Supplementary to the “Saturday” 
Handbook for Unionist Speakers (1909). 


The Lorps QuesTion brings the history of the Constitutional 
struggle down to the eve of the last General Election. 


Half-price 8d. ; by post 4d. 
The “aturday Review,” 10 King Street, Covent Carder., WAC. 
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CONTENTS. SEPTEMBER, 1911. 


DEMOCRACY ARRIVES. 

SIR ELDON GORST AND HIS SUCCESSOR IN EGYPT. By W. 

A CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. By Zeno. 

OUR JACOBINS. By Wa tter SICHEL. 

THE END OF THE BEGINNING. By Sypney Brooks. 

THE CROWN AND THE CRISIS. By J. A. R. Marriorr. 

THE GERMAN PLAN OF CAMPAIGN AGAINST FRANCE. By Y. 

THE SCOTTISH EMIGRANT’S FAREWELL. By James Mitne. 

RACINE IN THE DOCK. By AvucustTINn Fiton. 

TRAVEL PICTURES. By A. HuGu Fisuer. 

THEOPHILE GAUTIER. By Francis 

A WARNING TO CANADA. By Dr. J. Beattie Crozier. 

REMY DE GOURMONT. By Arruur RansoME. 

HOW THE PEERAGE FELL. By Capratn Swinton, L.C.C. 

SOME WRITERS OF THE CELTIC RENAISSANCE. By K. L. Mowrt- 
GOMERY. 

THE KITE-FLYER. By Marian von GLEHN. 

A RUNAWAY AFFAIR. By Watter LENNARD. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN anv HALL, LIMITED. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


SEPTEMBER, 


THE NEED FOR A RE-CREATION OF OUR CONSTITUTION. By the 
Right Hon. the EARL or DunravEN, K.P. 

THE DANGER AHEAD. By Harotp Cox. 

GERMAN POLICY IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY. By Tuomas Kirkvr. 

THE LABOUR REVOLT AND ITS MEANING. By J. Ertis BARKER. 

THE HYBRID ART. By Morton Luce (Author of“ Thysia”). 

ALCOHOL IN AFRICA. By Sir Harry H. Jounston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

SOME ORDINARY OBSERVATIONS ON EXTRAORDINARY OCCUR- 
RENCES. By Gertrupe KINGsron. 

THE ETHICS OF MEDICAL PRACTICE. By Professor J. A. Linpsa,’ 
M.D., F.R.C.P. 


A MASTER OF THE HORSE. By Mrs. Strrvinc. 

THE SPEECH OF THE ROADS. By Davin MacRitcniE (President of the 
Gipsy Lore Society). 

ARCHITECTURAL MASTERPIECES OF LONDON. By E. Beresrorp 
CHANCELLOR. 

CANADA'S CHOICE. By Captain Ceci BATTINE. 

SMALL OWNERSHIP: NEW LIGHT ON OLD DIFFICULTIES. By Si 
Giteert Parker, M.P. 

COPTS AND MUSLIMS IN EGYPT. By Dr. Atrrep J. Butier. 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Square. 


Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


THE POWER BEHIND THE TRADE UNIONS, 


SYNDICALISM AND LABOUR. 


A Book for the present Industrial Crisis. 

By SIR ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“Our author's conclusion takes the sanguine side, as does our own, but it is 

taken in full view of the most sinister phenomena ; and it is in recognition of this 

eae ape ped and thoroughly human and patriotic note that we take leave of a 


book which is profcund in its thinking and brilliant in its setting forth,”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS: 
or, CONQUEST BY PURCHASE. 
A stirring appeal to all loyal British subjects in the present critical times, 


By THE VEILED POLITICIAN. 1s. 6d, net. 


New Volume in the ‘‘ Questions of the Day” Series. 


THE CASE AGAINST 
FREE TRADE. 


By ARCHDEACON W. CUNNINGHAM. 
With a Preface by the Right Hon. JosepH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. 
“Dr. Cunningham's admirable little book, which is simple enough and cheap 


enough to commend it to a very wide circle of readers, goes to the root of existing 
| conditions with a lucidity rarely found in the writings of eccnomists."—Z7/e Times. 


CHANTEMERLE. 


A Romance of the Vendean War. 
By D. K. BROSTER and G. W. TAYLOR. 6s. 


The Times says:—‘*So admirably have the authors fused fact and fiction 
together, and above all so much in-ight into character and assured handling of it 
is theirs, that, though their names are now unfamiliar, itis not a very daring venture 
to foretell that they will not long remain so.” 


| JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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ESTABLISHED 1791. 
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SUNDAY NEWSPAPER. 


The Observer is the only Sunday 
newspaper with the news service of a 
great daily. 


The Observer frequently contains 
exclusive news of the first political and 
business importance. 


The Observer is noted for its com- 
plete Financial News, ‘‘ City Comments”’ 
being a popular feature. 


OFFICES: 125 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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BOOK MONTHLY. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR. Wisdom While You Wait About 
Authors and Books. 

THE FOOTPATH WAY. Or the Vivid American Woman—and Harmonics.— 

By CLARENCE ROOK. 
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A LONDON LETTER. The “Flying Novel” 
Fiction. —By THE EDITOR 
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THE ENGLISH O’T. An hanes Lady on the Pitfalls of Writing. 

WHEN HOMER NODS. Or the Inconsistencies of Some of Our Novelists. 

SEPTEMBER’S LEGACY. Half-a-Dozen New Novels and the People in 
Them.—By C. E. LAWRENCE. 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. Particulars of Interesting Volumes 
Likely to be Published this Month. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH. A Chronicle of the Noteworthy Publications of 
August. With a Reviewing Commentary. 

THE PERIODICALS. Contents of some September Reviews and Magazines. 


Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, 


NEW EDITION, 3/6 NET. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLanp BLENNERHASSETT. 


aa Next ‘‘ Fashion” in 


The Scotsman says : ‘‘ Lovers of nature and of sport 
will welcome a new and cheaper edition of A. Innes 
Shand’s ‘ Memories of Gardens.” Mr. Shand was one 
of our best and most lucid writers on these subjects. 
The book is beautifully illustrated and clearly printed. 
It is in every sense an artistic production.” 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from the Office, 
3s. 10d. post free. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO.,, 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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EDITED BY 
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IGNORANCE AND THE TEMPERANCE REFORMER. 

Lost Diaries: III.—The Diary of King Cophetua. By 
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BALLADES URBANE : XI.—A Ballade of the Genial Holiday- 
Maker. By T. M. P. 
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THE STANDARD BOOKS ON BRIDGE. 
“Saturday’ Bridge 


By W. DALTON. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as .ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
this book, now in its 1oth Thousand. 


5s. net, or post free Ss. 3d. 


“Saturday” 
Auction Bridge. 


By HELLESPONT. 


That Auction Bridge appeals to certain tempera- 
ments more strongly than ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The ‘subtleties of the game are 
set forth in the simplest way by Hellespont. 


3s. 6d. net, or post free 3s. 9d. 


Inferences at Bridge. 
By W. DALTON. 


There are many players who, whilst familiar with 
the general principles of the game, never dream 
of drawing even the most simple inference from 
what they see. To them this book should be of 
great assistance. 


1s. net, or post free 1s. 13d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


Biography. 
BAGEHOT (W.) 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 
FROUDE (J. A.) 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. | 3s. 6d. 
CZSAR: a Sketch. 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 
GLEIG (Rev. G. R.) 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON. | 3s. 6d. 


MARBOT (Baron de) 
MEMOIRS, Translated. 2 vols. 7s. 


MARSHMAN UJ. C.)° 
MEMOIRS OF SIR HENRY HAVELOCK, 3s. 6d. 


STEPHEN (Sir JAMES) 
ESSAYS ON BIOGRAPHY. 
2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
TREVELYAN (Sir GEORGE) 
7a EARLY treat OF CHARLES JAMES 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAU- 
LAY. Enlarged and Complete Edition, with 
New Preface and an Additional Chapter. 3s. 

VERNEY (F. P. & M. M.) 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
DURING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


With Portraits. 2 vols. 7s. 


Travel and Adventure: 


ARNOLD (Sir EDWIN) 
SEAS AND LANDS, With 17 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


BAKER (Sir S. W.) 
EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 6 Illustra- 


tions, 3s. 


RIFLE AND HOUND IN CEYLON. With 6 


Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


BENT (J. T.) 


THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHOMALARS. | 


With 117 Illustrations, 3s. 


BRASSEY (Lady) 

A VOYAGE IN THE “SUNBEAM.” 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
FROUDE (J. A.) 


OCEANA: or, England and Her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES, With 


9 Illustrations, 3s. 


HAGGARD (H. R.) 


. With 66 


A WINTER PILGRIMAGE, With 31 Illustra- | 


tions, 3s. 


KNIGHT (E. F.) 
THE CRUISE OF THE With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d 


THE CRUISE OF THE * FALCON. ” With 2 


Maps and 13 Illustrations. 3s. 


THE **FALCON” ON THE BALTIC. With 


Map and 11 Illustrations. 3s. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: A Narra- 
tive of Recent Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With Map and Illus- 
trations, 3s 6d. 


NANSEN (F.) 

THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 

With 142 Illustrations and a Map. 33s. 6d. 

STEPHEN (Sir LESLIE) 

THE Lay GROUND OF EUROPE (The Alps). 

With 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

TYNDALL (JOHN) 

THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 


Being a 
Narrative of Excursions and Ascents. With 

61 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
HOURS OF gee | IN THE ALPS, With 


7 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


History. 


BUCKLE (H. T.) 
mere +4 CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND 
ance. SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 
FROUDE (J. A) 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
j Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
12 vols. 3s. 6d. each. | 
SHORT STUDIES GREAT SUBJECTS. 
4 vols, 3s. 6d. each | 
THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND. 3 vols. 6d. | 
a SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH 
3S. 6d | 
SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, &c. 3s. 6d. 
DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON, 3s. 6d. 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 3s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS CF 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 3s. 6d. 


GREVILLE (C. C. F.) 
JOURNAL OF THE OF GEORGE 
I ING WILLIAM IV., AND QUEEN . 
| VICTORIA. 8 vols. = 6d. Sake 
(Sir J.) and MALLESON 
(Colonel). 
OF THE MUTINY OF 
857-8. 6vols. 3s. éd. 
MACAULAY (Lord) 
COMPLETE WORKS., “ Albany Edition.” With 
12 Portraits, 12 vols. Each 3s. 
| Vols. 1.-V1.—History of England. 
Vols. VII.-X.—Essafs and Biographies. 
Vols. XI.-XIL. Lays of Ancient 
, &c., and Index. 


ESSAYS AND LAYS. OF ANCIENT ROME, 
. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
ORD MACAULAY. With Notes. 3s. 6d. } 
(Dean) 

HISTORY OF THE ROMANS Gases THE 

EMPIRE. 8 vols. Each 3s. 6d 
SMITH (R. BOSWORTH) 


CARTHAGE AND THE 
With Maps, Plans, &c. 3s. 6d. 


Popular Science. 


CLODD (E.) 


STORY OF CREATION: a Plain Account of 
Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


HELMHOLTZ (HERMANN von) | 
POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC SUB- | 
re With 68 Illustrations. 2 vols, Each | 
3s. 
PROCTOR (R. A.) 
LEISURE READINGS. 3s. 6d. 
LIGHT SCIEECE FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


3s. 6d. 
avens AND MARVELS OF ASTRONOMY. 
3s. 6d. 


NATURE STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 
OTHER SUNS THAN OURS. 3s. 6d. 
OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS. | 3s. 6d. 

*’ OUR PLACE AMONG INFINITIES. 3s. 6d. 
PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. | 3s. 6d. 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. 3s. 6d. | 
THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN. 3s. 6d. | 
THE MOON. 3s. 6d. 

THE ORBS AROUND US. 3s. 6d. 


STANLEY (Bishop) 
FAMILIAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. With 160 
lilustrations, 3s. 6d. 
WOOD (Rev. J G.) 
OUT OF DOORS. With 1: Illustrations, 3s. 6d. | 
verse REVISITED. With 33 Illustrations, 


38. 6d. 
DWELLINGS. With 60 Illustrations, 
3s. 6d. 


Fiction. 


DOUGALL (L.) 
_ BEGGARS ALL. 3s. 6d. 
DOYLE (Sir A. CONAN) | 
MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Monmouth’s © 
Rebellion. With ro Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE **POLESTAR,” and 
other Tales, 3s. 6d. 
THE REFUGEES: a Tale yg Huguenots. 


With 25 lllustrations. 3s. | 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS, 3s. 6d. 


Fiction—continued. 
FROUDE (J. A.) 

THE TWO CHIEF: UNBO Irish 

Romance. 3s. ad 

HAGGARD (H. R.) 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN, 20 Illustrations, 3s. 6d 
ALLAN’S WIFE. With 34 Illustrations, 38. 6d. 
BEATRICE, 33s. 6d. 
BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART. 33s. 6d. 
CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 3s. 6d. 
DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES. Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
HEART OF THE WORLD. 1s Illustrations. 38. 6d. 
JOAN HASTE. With 20 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
MR. MEESON’S WILL. 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER, 25 Illus. 3s. 6d. 
NADA THE LILY. With 23 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the Fall of 

Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
SHE. With 32 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
STELLA FREGELIUS, 3s. 6d. 
SWALLOW, With 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. 16 Illus. 3s. 6d. 
THE WITCH’S HEAD. 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d 


HAGGARD (H. R.) and LANG (A.) 
THE WORLD'S DESIRE, 27 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
LANG (A.) 


A MONK OF FIFE: a Story of the Days ef 
Joan of Arc, With 13 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


| STEVENSON (R. L.) 


THE STRANGE CASE OF Dr. JEKYLL ANB 
Mr. HYDE; with other Fables, 3s. 6d. 

THE WRONG BOX. 38. 6d. 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS, | 3s. 6d. 


WEYMAN (STANLEY J.) 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 3s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 


LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


BECKER (W. A.) 


CHARICLES or, Illustrations of the Private 
Lite of the Ancient Greeks, With 26 


Illustrations. 3s. 

GALLUS ; or, Roman Scenes in the Tune of 
Augustus. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
CONYBEARE (Rev. W. J.) and 

HOWSON (Very Rev. J. S.) 
LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. With 


46 Illustrations. 3s. 


_ HAGGARD (H. R.) 


A YEAR. With 36 Illustrations. 
3s. 6d. 


| 
JEFFERIES (R.) 


FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With Portrait, 3s. od. 

RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

THE STORY OF MY HEART. 3s. 6d. 

THE TOULERS OF THE FIELD. With Portrait. 
s 


3s. 6d. 
WOOD MAGIC: a Fable. With Frontispiece 
and Vignetie. 3s. 6d. 


LANG (A.) 


CUSTOM AND MYTH. 3s. 6d. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 2 vols. 7s. 
THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS, 33s. 6d. 


MORRIS (WILLIAM) 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE, 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


Mental, Political, and 
Economic Science. 


BAGEHOT (W.) 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. 3s. 6d. 


| MACLEOD (H. D.) 


ELEMENTS OF BANKING. 3s. 64. 


MILL (J. S.) 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 3s. 6d. 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London ; 


New York, Bombay, and Caicutta. 
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THE USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE SERIES. 


A series of popular manuals on scientific subjects, written by specialists 
and containing just the information a well-read man should know. 
Each topic is treated exhaustively, yet the story is told so simply, so 
clearly, that you are fascinated and enthralled as one after another of the 
mysteries of modern science is revealed. The volumes are charmingly 
bound in stiff boards, beautifully printed, and splendidly illustrated. 


New Edition, with new Preface, 
just added, 1/- net. 


THE STORY of the EMPIRE 
By EDWARD SALMON 


OTHER VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

THE STORY OF BOOKS. THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
By G. B. Raw ines. | By G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. 

ANIMAL By” G. Lixnpsay. BIRD By W. B. Pycrarr. 
s, THE EARTH IN PAST AGES. 
ECLIPSES. By . SEEL EY, F.G.S. 

F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. ‘THE CHEMICAL “SLEMENTS. 
ELECTRICITY. . Pattison Murr, M.A. 
WEA | exTINCT CIVILISATION OF THE 


Cuamsers, F.R.A.S. 
WILD FLOWERS. EAST. By R. E. Anperson, M.A. 


4 HENSLow. |THE STARS. 
PRIMITIVE MA 


G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. 
Eow Copp. THE 
GERM LIFE: BACTeR By Pror. J. M. BALDwin. 


Conn. 
THE BRITISH RACE. By J. Mowe FOREST 


THOUGHT G. 
AND, M.A. | ARCHITECTURE. 


THE STORY OF GEOGRAPHI L. 

DISCOVERY. Joseru HICAL RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
A PIECE vi COA By E. D. Price, F.G.S. 
A. F.G.S. | PLANT LIFE, By GRanT ALLEN. 


Profusely Illustrated. Price 1s, net each postage 2d. extra). 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, LONDON, E.C. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Nothing better could be wished for." —British Weekly, 
‘* Far superior to ordinary guides."— Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


‘Very emphatically tops them all.’ —Daily Graphic. 


LO N D Oo N “A brilliant book.”— Times. 


Particularly good.” — Academy 
By E. C. COOK and 
AND 
E. T. COOK, M.A. 30 Maps and Plans. 


ENVI RONS. 80 Illustrations. 


The best handbook to London ever issued." —Liverpool Daily Post. 


5th Edition Revised, 6s. 


Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 100 Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
so Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 67. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6¢. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 
1/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmcuth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, 
Seilly Isles, St. ves, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
Llanfairfeehan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tinlog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Buxton, Matlock, The Peak, 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Nortolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and 
Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- cach. 
Post free from Darlington & Co., Liangollen. 
LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 

Paris and New YorK: BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW is procurable at any 
of the following Continental Towns. In the event 
of difficulty at other Towns, the publisher would 


be glad to be informed. 
AUSTRIA. 


FRANZENSBAD: Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: E. A, 
Gotz, Library. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


ANTWERP : O. Forst, 69 Place de Meir ; J. Mertens, 5 Avenue 
de Keyser. BRUSSELS: Librairie Dechenne, 20 rue du 
Persil. ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosques, 


FRANCE. 


BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue dela Barres MARSEILLES : Mme. Monnier, 
Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE CARLO: Mme. 
Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier, 3 Place Masséna ; 
Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: F. Tennant Pain, 
18 rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s Library, 
37 Ave. de l’Opéra; Librairie Timotie, 14 rue Castiglione, and 
the principal Libraries, Kiosques and Railway Stations. TROU- 
VILLE: Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des Bains. 


GERMANY. 


BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 & 74 Dorotheenstrasse. COLOGNE: 
F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse). FRANKFORT : J. Vaternahm, 
Hauptpersonenbahnhof. HAMBURG: J. W. Basedow, 19/21 
Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. Schick, Library. HEIDEL- 
BERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9 Leopoldstrasse. STUTTGART: 
Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonenbahnhof. 


ITALY. 


FLORENCE: B. Seeber, 20 via Tournabuoni. MILANO: 
Paolo Marco, Stazione Centrale. NAPLES: Detken & Rochol, 
Piazza Plebiscito. ROME: Luigi Piale, Piazza di Spagna. 
TURIN: Cerallo Maddalene, Piazza Carlo Felice. 


SWITZERLAND. 


BALE: Festersen & C., Library and Kiosques. BERNE: 
Gustav Frey, Library. GENEVA: Naville & Co., 6/8 rue 
Pecolat. LAUSANNE: Th. Roussy, Rue du _ Bourg. 


LUCERNE: A. Gebhardt, Library. MONTREUX: C. B. 
Faist, Library. ST. MORITZ BAD.: C. B. Faist, Library. 
VEVEY : Jules Berndt, Library. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
BARCELONA: Louis Berge, 7 Rambla Estudios. LISBON: 
A. R. Galvao, 18 Praca der Terceira. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
BERGEN: F. Beyer, 2 Strandgaden. CHRISTIANIA 


B. Narvessen, 2 Stortingsgaden. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
**LAMB ” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO,., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


Price Is. net. 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


Author of * Economics for Irishmen.” 


By PAT,” 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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2 September, 1911 


The Saturday Review. 


Che Ulbole Art of 
Rubber-Growing. 


W. WICHERLEY, F.R.HLS. 


(Illustrated by Photographs specially taken by the Author.) 


The Financial News says :—‘‘ There is ample room 
for an authoritative work such as this. The character 
of Mr. Wicherley’s work will be familiar to readers 
of his excellent articles, which have appeared in the 
Rubber World for some months past. The book forms 
a valuable addition to the literature of rubber planting, 
and will be read with as deep interest by the experienced 
planter as by the rubber shareholder.” 


The Financier says :—‘‘We welcome with sincere 
pleasure any competent trustworthy extraneous aid 
which may come our way, and when this aid consists 
of a volume such as that which Mr. W. Wicherley’s 
publishers have been good enough to forward us for 
review, we incline to express our gratitude to him and 
to them in terms which, if adequately expressed, might 
savour of the fulsome. His book unquestionably must 
be regarded as one of the books that count in planta- 
tion rubber literature, and those who dissent from some 
of his views and conclusions will be among the first to 
admit the honesty of purpose which actuated the author 
in setting his opinions forth in the form he has done. No 
one, however well informed he may be, can read ‘ The 
Whole Art of Rubber Growing’ without feeling that 
he has in some way increased his knowledge, and to 
those whose information concerning the industry and 
its developments, to say nothing, perhaps, of its 
potentialities when considered on sane lines, is of a lesser 
order, the volume, judiciously consulted, should prove an 
invaluable vade-mecum. We might add that the 
numerous illustrations with which the text is interspersed 
are illustrations in the right meaning of the word, 
representing as they do reproductions for the most part 
of absolutely unique photographs taken by the author.” 


The Financial Times says:—‘‘Its lack of techni- 
cality and the excellent use made of the illustrations 
should ensure its popularity.” 


Industrial Notes and Queries says :—‘‘ Every Rubber 
investor should possess a copy.” 


Liverpool Daily Post says:—‘‘ As Investors and 
Shareholders, a large proportion of the public is con- 
cerned in the production of Rubber.. These will do 
well to read Mr. Wicherley’s little book.” 


London and China Telegraph says :—‘‘ A very 
useful manual. . . . An interesting and useful publi- 
cation, with some enlightening photographs, and it will 
well repay careful perusal.” 


The Home and Colonial Mail says :—‘‘ An admirable 
hand-book and guide. . . . . Will be widely 
appreciated.” 


5s. net. or post free 5s. 3d. 
Direct from 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING co., Ltd., 
10b King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


To be had in the United States from J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY, Philadelphia. 


THE 


RUBBER WORLD 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE CONTAINS:— 


RUBBER & THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 
By H. E. Potts, M.Sc. . 


PLANTING HEVEA BRASILIENSIS. 
THE FORESTS OF EAST AFRICA. 


WHEN RUBBER IS AT ITS WORST: 
Dividend Possibilities of Kuala Pahi. 


REPORTS, DIVIDENDS, RETURNS, 
&c. 


When Rubber is at its Worst. 


“X.Y.Z.” has so far contributed estimates for the — 
following :—Meriimavu, Buxir SemBawanc, Port” 
Dickson-LUKUT ; PERAK, ALLAGAR, LEDBURY ; LONDON 
Asiatic, SINGAPORE PaRA; LINGGI, VALLAMBROSA ; 
Matacca ; THE JuGRA; HIGHLANDs and LOWLANDS, 
and SeLaBa; ANGLO-JAVA; CHERSONESE ; CICELY ; 
DAMANSARA ; Eow SeEnG; SEAPORT (SELANGOR); 
Mount Austin ; GRAND CENTRAL (CEYLON) ; KUALA 
PaHI. 


“X.Y.Z.’s” estimates have subjected rubber possi- 
bilities to the most drastic test, and have commanded 
interest throughout the world. Back numbers of THE 
RuspBer WorRLD containing these estimates are in con- © 
stant demand. We offer for the present to send the 
series of fifteen, which have so far appeared, for 1s. 6d., 
carriage paid, to any address in the United Kingdom, | 
or 1s. 8d. abroad. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United 
Kingdom, 6/6; Abroad, 8/8. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, w.c. 
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The Saturday Review. 


2 September, 1911 


Messrs. Methuen have much pleasure in announcing that the publication of Miss Marie Corelli’s new 
novel, which was originally announced for August 24, but owing to the strikes had to be 
postponed, has now been definitely fixed for September 7. 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING 


A REALITY OF ROMANCE 


By MARIE CORELLI 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


In this book we have a fascinating and wonderful romance of the perpetuation of life and love, 
in which the power of the spiritual ideal is shown to command and control the secret forces of 


Nature. 


The story is one of daring imagination and compelling interest. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE POEMS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY. Edited and Annotated by C. D. LOCOCK. 
With an Introduction by A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 


Demy 8vo, 21s. net. [Sept. 7. 


Two vols. | 


METHUEN’S SHILLING LIBRARY. 
Fcap. 8vo. NEw VOLUMEs. 1s. net. 
LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MER- 
rsd TO HIS SON. By GEORGE HORACE 

LORIMER. 


BODY AND MIND. A History and a Defence of SELECTED POEMS. By Oscar Wize. 


Animism. By WM. MCDOUGALL, M.B. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [ Sept. 7. 


HOME LIFE IN HOLLAND. By D. S. 
MELDRUM. With 26 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


[Sept. 7. 
THE YOUNG ORNITHOLOGIST. A Guide 
to the Haunts, Homes and Habits of British Birds. By W. 
PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S., M.B.O.U. 
in colour and 40 from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 5s. [Seft. 7. 


MR. FACEY ROMFORD’S HOUNDS. By 
the Author of ‘*Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour.” With 24 
Coloured Plates and a woodcut from the original engravings by 
JOHN LEECH anc HABLOT K. BROWNE. Fcap. 8vo. 
Gilt top. 3s. 6d. net. [ Sept. 7. 


THE CHOICE OF THE JEWS. By Leonarp 


S. ALBAN WELLS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Sept. 7. 


With 13 Diagrams. 


| 


FICTION. 
ANTHEA’S GUEST. By Mrs. A. Sipcwick, Author of 


**The Lantern Bearers.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


MARCARET HARDING. By Percevar Gisson, Author 


of ‘* Souls in Bondage.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


THERE WAS A WIDOW. By Mary E. Mann, Author 


With one Plate . 


THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE HORSE. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. Fcap. 8vo. gilt top, 5s. 
This is a ballad of the reign of King Alfred, and describes that monarch’s noble 
exploits, the story of the White Horse, and the Battle of Ethandune. 


SHELLEY AND HIS FRIENDS IN ITALY. 
By HELEN ROSETTI ANGELI. With 8 Illustrations in 


of “ Astray in Arcady.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


THE KINCDOMS OF THE WORLD. By Lioyp Ossournz, 
Joint Author with R. L. Stevenson of ‘‘ The Wreckers.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
(Ready. 
TWO ON A TRAIL. A Story of the Far North-West. 
By HULBERT FOOTNER. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
(Ready. 
‘*The innumerable incidents are entirely unexpected, but never unduly sur- 
prising." —Morning Leader. 


A PAINTER OF SOULS. By Davin Liste. Crown 
| 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 
JONAH. By Louis Stone. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 

DEBORAH. By Acnes Grozier Herpertson, Author 
of ‘‘ Patience Dean.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 

THE LONELY QUEEN. By H. C. Bairry, Author of 
**Storm and Treasure.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Sept. 7. 


THE OUTCRY. 


Colour and 8 in Monotone by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. | 


Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


This volume deals with the poet and his English and Italian associates in Italy 
‘between the year 1818 and the date of his death. 


A BOOK OF THE WYE. By Epwarp Hutton. 
With 20 Illustrations in Colour by A. R. QUINTON. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

__ Mr, Hutton has devoted himself to the historical, topographical, and informative 
side of the subject. The valley is entered from Llanidloes at Plinlimmon, and is 
traversed on foot as far as Ross, through Rhayader, Builth, Hay, Clifford, and 

Hereford. From Ross the valley is traversed by boat as far as Chepstow, full 

information being given of the best means of accomplishing this, and of the weirs to 

be encountered on the way. 


THE GROWTH OF A PLANET. By Epwin 
SHARPE GREW, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
In this work an attempt is made to group the modern theories and hypotheses of 
the birth and growth of a planetary body like the Earth. 


THE FRESHWATER FISHES OF THE 


BRITISH ISLES. By C. TATE REGAN, M.A. With 
many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIFE OF CRUSTACEA. by W. T. 
CALMAN, D.Sc. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

_ This book gives an account of that large division of the animal kingdom which 

ineludes lobsters, crabs, shrimps, and a host of other less familiar forms. 


WHAT A LIFE! An Autobiography. 
E. V. L. and G. M. 
least likely source. 


By 


Crown 8vo. Is. net. 


Illustrated by over 200 Blocks from the | 


Tt is late in the day for novelty in literature ; but this shilling book claims to | 


possess several original features. 


THE ROMAN ERA IN BRITAIN. 
WARD, F.S.A. With 77 Illustrations and Plans. 
7s. 6d. net. [Zhe Antiquary’s Books. 


A handbook on the remains of the Roman era in Britain—roads, fortifications, 
towns, and buildings, pottery, glass and metallic vessels, implements, and appliances. 


By JOHN 


Demy 8vo, | 


By Henry James, Author of ‘‘ The 


Finer Grain.” Crown &vo. 6s. 


MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. By AntHony Hope, Author 


of *‘ The King’s Mirror.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Sept. 7. 


COD ANO THE KING. By Maryjorte Bowen, Author 


of *‘ The Viper of Milan.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. By E. Geo. SomeRVILLE and 
MARTIN ROSS, Authors of ‘‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.’ 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DELPHINE CARFREY. By Mrs. G. Norman, Author of: 
‘* Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
HILDA LESSWAYS. By Benyett, Author of 


Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


UNDER WESTERN EYES. By JosernH Conrap, Author 
of 


** The Secret Agent.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PETER AND JANE. By S. Macnaucutan, Author of 


‘The Fortune of Christina M'Nab.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. By Avrrep OLLIvanNT. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LALACE’S LOVERS. By Georce A. BirmincHam, Author 


of ‘‘Spanish Gold.” Crown Svo. 6s. 


GOOD BOY SELDOM: a Romance of Advertisement. 


By OLIVER ONIONS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THANKS TO SANDERSON. By W. Pert Ripcz, 


Author of ‘‘ Nine to Six-Thirty.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON. By Wy 


Author of ‘‘ The Pathway of a Pioneer.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DORMANT. By E. Nessir, Author of “The Red 
House.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
CAPTIVITY. By Roy Horniman. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


VENUS AND ADONIS, &c. Edited by 


€. KNOX POOLER. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
- [The Arden Shakespeare. 


This volume contains all the non-dramatic poems attributed to Shakespeare, 
the ‘‘ Sonnets” and ‘‘A Lover's Complaint,” which will form a separate 
volume. 


SPANISH COLD. 


COPI. By Hersert SHeRRING. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS. 
Fcap. 8vo. NEw VOLUMES. 1s. net. 
By Georce A. BIRMINGHAM. 


VIRGINIA PERFECT. By Peccy Westie. 


“METHUEN & CO,, LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Spottiswoopr & Co. Lrp., 5 New Street Square, E.C., and Published by RecinaLp WeesTEeR Par, at the Office 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 2 September, 1911. 
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